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THE STYLES YOU WANT THIS 
FALL AND WINTER 


The looser, easy hanging coats are smart; wider button spacing; 
looser trousers; lower coat openings 


Some like the coats with trimmer waist lines; they’re stylish, too; 
some with peaked lapels; others with square notches 


The overcoats that are full skirted and easy hanging without belts 
are popular Many belted models are being worn, too 


You'll find only the newest and best in our clothes Your satis- 
faction is guaranteed 


_ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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South of the 


By Herbert Corey 


NE of the smartest men I know is President Leguia 

of Peru. Every one admits that he is smart. People 

shoot at him from time to time on that account. 

Leguia hopes to make Peru a prosperous, busy, up- 
to-date state. He would modernize its people. He would 
rather see his mountaineers use trucks than llamas when 
they go out hauling. He said to me once: 

“One day I hope there will be an American brass bed in 
every Indian hut.” 

Well, I thought—you know how it is—that the president 
of Peru was kidding. He had to explain his idea. The Peru- 
vian Indian has been getting along for centuries without 
any wants to speak of. A goat or two and a few sheep and 
an industrious wife settles the clothing account. A clay 
cooking pot rarely wears out. The family sleeps on the 
floor. A little gardening will furnish the food. After the 
man of the house has bought his hat and knife he need only 
work for an occasional bottle of pisco, which is white mule 
run wild. 

But sometimes—here and there—an Indian falls for the 
brass-bed lure. Or a phonograph. Once he yields to the 
demon of improvement he is never himself again. By and 
by there will be glass in the windows and a nickel-plated 
lamp on a shelf and maybe a nest of aluminum dishes. He’s 
gone. Finished. Lo has become a wage slave. 

“The more wants a people have,” said Leguia, “the more 
— <, they are. Because their needs compel them to 
wor 


This applies to Mexico. After various unpleasant experi- 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
A bakery—old style. We have many things that 
* Mexico needs. In the first year of recognition we 
should be able to sell $250,000,000 worth of goods 
to our southern neighbors 
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The Plaza of the Constitution, Mexico City. The beautiful building at the left is the Cathedral, that at the 
right the National Palace 
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ences we have recognized Mexico again. 
When President Diaz was ousted, in 
1911, Mexico was beginning to have 
wants on a large scale. For thirty-four 
years Diaz had been the absolute, auto- 
cratic boss of the country. Men who 
opposed him either died or ran away. 
Before him there had been a half cen- 
tury during which brigandage called 
itself civil war. In the intervals of 
so-called peace so-called patriots went 
right on robbing. The great ranches 
and the great mines maintained their 
own troops. The little fellow prayed. 

Diaz put an end to all that. No 
doubt his methods were not all they 
might have been, but he worked with 
the tools at his command. He gave 
leayues of land and mountains of mines 
to the Cientificos, but they aided him to 
put down disorder. He might not have 
succeeded against their opposition. In 
his later years it may be that he no 
longer had the clear vision of his youth. 
Power has a strange way of warping 
men. The Cientificos had become ty- 
rants in their states and cities. Elec- 
tions were a bad jest. Political rights 
did not exist. Yet they had encouraged 
Mexico’s wants. To some extent they 
supplied the needs. 


AILROADS had been built—so well 
built that after twelve years of 
raiding and burning and brigandage and 
destruction the roadbeds are still fairly 
good. The oil men had been permitted 
to tap Mexico’s subterranean reservoirs. 
Gold and silver and lead miners spent 
millions in developing their properties. 
Prospectors were safe in the Mexican 
mountains. Irrigation schemes were 
put under way. Cities grew and pros- 
pered. New wants were developing on 
every hand, and new schemes for satis- 
fying these wants were found. The 
future seemed rosy, for remember 
this— 
Mexico—in spots—is one of the rich- 
est countries in the world. Not every- 
where. There are places in Mexico 
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where you couldn’t raise the arm of an 
electric crane. There are other places 
that are fatter than Strassburg geese. 

Then the Madero revolution came as 
a protest against Cientifico tyranny. It 
is not for an American to say that it 
was not justified. The Middle Ages 
lived again in Mexico. Why, the Ter- 
razas estate in Chihuahua covered a 
good share of the state, all given out- 
right to Old Man Terrazas, or taken 
by him. The state officers were his. 
Buried in that estate were the homes 
of thousands—yes, thousands—of igno- 
rant, peaceful, kindly Indians. The 
blanket charter of the Terrazas had 
changed their status. They had been 
free and they became slaves. Their 
little properties were absorbed. A rifle 
or a court settled any protest. 

“One man,” a friend told me, “whose 
property had been taken, protested to 
Terrazas. He spent seven years in jail. 
He was one of hundreds.” 

That was why Francisco Villa, who 
was assassinated a few months ago, 
became an outlaw. The Obregon gov- 
ernment was unable to drive his bandit 
army from the field. No one claimed 
the reward of 100,000 pesos for his 
head. So he was bought off. His 
parents’ home had been taken, his sister 
outraged, his mother whipped. Rodolfo 
Herrero, a brilliant young Mestizo, 
whose family had lived for generations 
in the Huasteca country, became a ban- 
dit in 1919. His cattle had been taken, 
his mother abused, his home burned. It 
was Herrero’s pistol that ended Venus- 
tiano Carranza’s career. With that 
General Alvaro Obregon came into his 
own. 

This isn’t a sketch of Mexico’s polit- 
ical history. I have written it to make 
one thing clear. When Diaz was over- 
turned, Mexico was just beginning to 
feel her wants. First had come the 
national wants for schools and sanita- 
tion and railroads and peace. They had 
not been nearly satisfied, but something 
had been done. The personal, individ- 
ual wants were on their way. The 

















Alvaro Obregon, 
president of Mexico, 
under whose leader- 
ship the republic has 
returned to quiet 


Indian who had been contentedly bare- 
foot was inspired to wear shoes. His 
village pal came back from the city 
with his toes luxuriously cramped in 
patent leathers. Cities began to insist 
that he wear pants when he came visit- 
ing. His wife considered a corset. 
Sewing machines, phonographs, brass 
beds, coal-oil lamps, tin dishes, every- 
thing— 

During the civil war which really 
ended with Carranza’s death other 
wants intervened. Men wanted car- 
tridges to kill other men with. During 
those days the game population of the 
Mexican mountains increased unbeliev- 
ably, because no one would waste pow- 
der and shot on a mere 
deer. Enough food was 





the prayer of most of 








Mexico’s 15,000,000 peo- 
ple. Bandits ravaged the 
outskirts of the capital 
city itself. They heid 
scores of other cities in 
pawn. Few dared travel 
in the country. Train 
holdups were of almost 
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slumped back, almost as 
far back as the begin- 
ning of Diaz’s rule, when 
the country was in a fer- 
ment of armed disorder. 
With Obregon came peace 
—and the wants again. 

“We should be able to 
sell Mexico $250,000,000 
worth of goods in the 
first year of recognition,” 
a commercial authority 
has stated. “More later, 
perhaps, as her wants 
increase, for so will the 
number of her workdays 
and the sum of the 
money she has to spend.” 

I am enthusiastic 
about Mexico. It is one 








One of Mexico’s many rich mines. 
Sonora, where there are rich copper 


This one, with its smelter, is in the state of 
The silver mines are found in the high 


deposits. 


central plateau, in whose heart lies the city of Mexico 





of the most picturesque 

countries in the world. 

At every turn one bumps 
(Cont’d on page 19) 
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Knifing 
American 
Shipping 


By 
Paxton Hibben 


HERE always comes a time in a 

crap game when the man with 

the bones says: “Let ’er ride! 

Shootin’ the works!” Then the 
less fortunate ones dig: each takes a 
little, according to the amount of cash 
he may happen to have, until the whole 
pile is covered. 

That’s the way 
works. 

For a ship represents a great deal 
more money in more readily losable 
form than anything else in the world 
except, maybe, a wallet carried in the 
hip pocket at the races. Nowadays a 
building that costs three-quarters of a 
million and upwards is constructed fire- 
proof to start with; the chances of 
losing it are, therefore, not great. But 
an average cargo ship costs at least 
that much to build, and there are more 
ways of losing it than losing a collar 
button. Wherefore, no one insurance 
company is eager to carry the whole 
risk—and this very natural hesitancy 
has led to the upbuilding of an institu- 
tion that has become, in the two cen- 
turies of its existence, more widely 
known than any other business organi- 
zation has ever been in the history of 
the world—Lloyd’s. 

Now the importance of Lloyd’s to an 
American merchant marine no more 
appears on the surface than did the 
German second line of defense in the 
Meuse-Argonne — Cunel, Banthéville, 
Cote de Chatillon, St. Juvin, Bois des 
Loges, if you remember —that kept 
everybody awake at night from October 
10th to the first of November, five years 
ago. Indeed, the marine insurance busi- 
ness is very much the same thing as 
that line of nasty machine gun nests. 
For if control of the seas is the second 
line of defense of our commercial rivals 
in the markets of the world—and, of 
course, it is—control of marine insur- 
ance is the second line of defense of 
those same commercial rivals, in hold- 
ing their control of the seas. And this 
is the way it works: 

You are a public spirited citizen with 
a bit of spare cash, and you say to 
yourself: “An American merchant ma- 
rine is a darned good thing, and we 
ought to have one. I believe I’ll put 
my money in ships.” And you join 
with a lot of others who feel the same 
way, form a company, buy a ship and 
start out to conquer the world as did 
that ancestor of yours who lived on 
the New England seaboard a hundred 
years ago. You are fired with patriot- 


marine insurance 
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Over sixty percent of Lloyd’s business is marine insurance. 


When this 


fine old five-master grounded on the English coast some of the 1,200 under- 
writers who constitute the Society of Lloyd’s probably paid for her 


ism and determined that your shipping 
business is going to be American 
through and through—American-built 
ships, officered and manned by Ameri- 
cans only, and flying the stars and 
stripes. When everything is ready, you 
step down to Beaver Street to take 
out a little marine insurance. And 
there you get the shock of your life. 
For your underwriters will offer you 
combinations in which British com- 
panies form at the very least two- 
thirds, and probably more. And you 
will begin to realize that there are other 
things in the shipping game besides 
ships and men and capital and flags. 
You will learn that from the moment 
you become a shipowner you are in the 
grip of Lloyds—and Lloyd’s is not an 
American institution. 


UST what is Lloyd’s? Well, it is the 

greatest gambling game on earth. 
Beside it Monte Carlo is mere penny 
ante. For through Lloyd’s you can bet 
on anything in which you are pecuniar- 
ily interested—that it will rain for the 
World’s Series, or that it won’t; that 
clouds will obscure the sun when you 


are trying to make photographs of an 
eclipse (as some astronomers recently 
did), or that they won’t. Wherever you 
stand to lose money by any particular 
thing happening you can insure through 
Lloyd’s against the loss you may suffer 
if what you are afraid of takes place. 
Over 60 percent of Lloyd’s business, 
however, is marine insurance. And 
because in the association of 1,200 un- 
derwriters who constitute the Society 
of Lloyd’s there are some of the boldest 
gamblers, as well as some of the most 
conservative business men in the world, 
Lloyd’s influence is felt far more ef- 
fectually on the high seas than even 
the British navy. 

Any farmer who has ever had to bor- 
row money to get his crop in, or any 
merchant who has had to discount his 
bills receivable before the date of ma- 
turity, understands the power that hi- 
bank has to make or break him. Well, 
the power of Lloyd’s is not only greater 
but subtler; for if the bank refuses to 
lend the farmer money or to discount 
the merchant’s bills, they know whom 
they have to blame, and some day, pos- 
sibly, they may be in a position to get 
even—a fact which the banker in most 
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communities has to bear in mind. But 
in marine insurance the responsibility 
is by no means so clear; and the utility 
of this in a matter of quiet discrimina- 
tion against trade rivals is obvious. 
For when it comes, as it will, to a show- 
down between American merchant ship- 
ping and the shipping of a nation or 
group of nations controlling the marine 
insurance of the world, the American 
shipowner will never know what hit 
him. Nor is it the ship- 


exporter; for neither one is doing busi- 
ness on unlimited capital. A cotton 
planter, for example, consigns $20,000 
worth of cotton to Liverpool. If he has 
to wait until it arrives and he receives 
his payment from the consignee before 
he can buy more cotton to sell abroad, 
his turnover in a year won’t pay post- 
age. What he does is to take his bill 
of lading and his insurance policy to 
the bank and borrow about $18,000 on 
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they are the link between the exporter 
and his working capital. 

For marine underwriters do not have 
to pay claims immediately—or anything 
like immediately. An accident hap- 
pens to your ship, and she puts into the 
Azores. The master cables you that 
so much worth of repairs are required, 
and you rush around to the under- 
writers to get an advance on your in- 
surance to cover the repairs—you are 

no bank, and you haven't 
that much cash avail- 





owner alone who will be 
hit—he is not, in the 
final analysis, the man 
that our commercial ri- 
vals are after. It is the 
American farmer, manu- 
facturer, cotton planter 
and merchant who is the 
proposed victim of this 
little game, as old as 
hitting a man over the 
head with a club on a 
dark night. And here is 
what happens: 


HE reason for such 

an organization as 
Lloyd’s lies, naturally, in 
the unwillingness of an 
underwriter to put all of 
his eggs in one basket. 
Too many things can 
happen to a ship at sea, 


from earthquakes, like 
the recent one in Jap- 
anese waters, to ram- 


iceberg or a 
sunken derelict. So, as 
in the crap game, a 
dozen or more different 
underwriters take parts 
of the insurance carried 
by a vessel like the Levi- 
athan, in order that, if 
anything happens to her 
or her cargo, what they 
carry of the insurance 
on more fortunate ships 
will tide them over for 
what they lose on her; 
and as this’ business 
of splitting up policies 
among many companies 
has to be done quickly 


ming an 








able, yourself. Ordina- 
rily, you will get it with 
out question—at a stiff 


rate of interest, of 
course. But suppose 
there were a desperate 


struggle going on _ be- 
tween our merchant ma 
rine and that of the » 
tion to which the under 
writers who had insured 
your ship belong, and 
that your ship was an 
important factor in this 
bitter rivalry for the 
ocean carrying trade— 
would they, who live by 
the prosperity of their 
own country’s merchant 
marine, loan you money 
to fight them with? 


HEY can with per- 

fect right say to you 
and to the owners of the 
cargo your ship carried: 
“How do we know the 
damages you claim 
amount to what you say, 
or were without fault? 
We must have an inves- 
tigation.” And months 
pass, while you pay re- 
pairs and wages and 
upkeep and loss of busi- 
ness out of your own 
pocket—if you can; for 
no bank will lend you 
money on your ship un- 
less your underwriters 
say itiso. k. Naturally, 
you can stand no such 
drain as that: you will 








and with certain definite 
information immediately 


An interior view of Lloyd’s of London, “the greatest gam- 


be busted higher than a 
kite long before the pa 


available, underwriters bling place on earth.” The functionary in the robes is ring- pers and reports with 
engaged in it form a ing a bell to announce that tidings of an overdue ship have which you can _ legally 
“ring” for their own been received. You can bet with Lloyd’s on almost any- collect your’ insurance 


protection, all operating thing. 
under certain definite 
rules. That is Lloyd’s. 


But there are so many risks in 
marine insurance that no underwriter 
really expects to come out ahead of the 
game by receiving more in premiums 
than he pays out in losses. If he comes 
out even he has done a good business, 
because his profit—like that of the 
banker—is in the use of the money 
that is paid him as premiums, and 
he is further secured by the fact that 
his market for loans is made up of 
the very shipowners and exporters of 
goods who pay him his premiums. In 
other words, the ship owners and ex- 
porters really finance the marine under- 
writer in the business of loaning back 
to them the money they furnish him, 
at a profit to him. All he does is spread 
it out in insurance risks as thin as 
possible, so as to avoid needless danger 
of heavy loss. 

In this way, the marine underwriter 
is a banker, and has the power of a 
banker to make or break shipowner or 





The betting process, however, is called insuring 


his shipment, which is secured, so far as 
the bank is concerned, by the fact that 
it is insured. Then with the $18,000, 
he buys more cotton and repeats the 
process until pretty soon he has $100,000 
worth of cotton on the high seas, while 
he is still waiting for the money from 
his first shipment. 

It is obvious at a glance that there 
is an element in this sort of transaction 
that does not enter in the ordinary sell- 
ing game at home, namely, the insur- 
ance. If the banker knows that the 
marine underwriters are going to make 
no difficulties about paying claims in 
eases of loss, he makes the loan without 
question; but if he suspects that there 
are going to be delays in liquidating 
claims, or difficulties raised about them, 
he will loan nothing, and the American 
exporter or farmer or manufacturer 
can do only such business as his avail- 
able capital will permit. The marine 
underwriters hold the power, because 


ever reach you, and your 
foreign competitors in 
the shipping business 
will be rid of another dangerous rival, 
which is precisely the result that they 
want, 

That is why, though we may have 
American ships and American sailors 
and American cargoes and American 
agents in foreign ports, they mean just 
exactly nothing at all if there are not 
also American marine underwriters in 
the business, big enough and in suffi- 
cient numbers to take care of all the 
American hulls and the cargoes they 
carry. The Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 (which is the charter of the 
American merchant marine) foresaw 
this and provided for the exemption of 
marine underwriting from the pro 
visions of the anti-trust law, thus legal- 
izing such combinations as Lloyd’s in 
the marine insurance business of the 
United States. Immediately there were 
formed three American syndicates 
which now do considerable underwrit- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Personal Page by 


The Things 


E think of anniversaries in five and ten-vear periods. 
W There are two indelible anniversaries in this century 
the beginning and the end of the war. The fifth 

anniversary of the end is past. 

For four vears the armies fired shells to destroy life and 
property. For five years the statesmen have been firing 
words. Their total must equal the number of shells. Some 
statesmen have proved to bé very expert in using smoke 
screens. Others have been classified as duds. Others have 
been very eager to get to the front—the front page of the 
newspapers. But we realize better than ever how enormous 
was their task, and we credit them all with trving to do their 
best. 

What has been accomplished in’ these five vears toward 
recovery? How far has the wounded world become a well world ? 

All the time humanity has been working for its daily bread, 
food and shelter. It may have been working in ignorance, in 
prejudice and even in racial hate, but it was working. Its 
patient toil could repair the damage to property. 

The dead sleep. They are past help. Our duty is to new 
lives which will grow up to be worthy to take their place. 

The maimed live on. Our care is to make life for them as 
happy and as useful as possible. Artificial substitutes replace 
lost legs and arms and pieces of flesh. Cripples have been 
trained to occupations suited to their capacities. 

Se much for visible wounds. What of the invisible wounds 
the wounds to that marvel of complexity, the mind? Their 
immediate result was shell-shock cases and mental derangement 
during the war. But results may not develop for years or tens 
of years, and then in a man whose body seems sound. In his 
diagnosis the psychiatrist is probing into the mystery of 
thought itself. There is no artificial substitute for the thing 
lost in such cases. 

How significant the lines on the chart pubiished with the 
article on “The Present Situation of the Disabled Veteran and 
the Outlook for his Future” in the Weekly of October 26th! 
Among the veterans in hospital there has been a decrease of 
general and surgical cases and an increase ©? neuro-psychiatric 
cases How long will this increase continue? Not until we 
know this can we know the full cost of the war. 


HAT war strain was like that on a man I know who shot a 

bull moose in Alaska. He followed the moose far from a 
station before he got him. The moose had enormous antlers. 
The man wanted them as a trophy. Stomach empty, strength 
already flagging. he set out to carry them back to the station. 
His head and shoulders seemed to be cracking. Visions 
haunted him. At times he sank from dizziness; but he rubbed 
his head with snow and struggled on through the drifts. He 
was not going to yield those antlers. The discipline of his 
will— which makes man stronger than the animals 
prevailed. 

He brought the antlers in: he won his war. 
he slept well, he felt like his strong self again. But he had an 
invisible wound. ‘Ten vears later his doctor said to him: “You 
still have those antlers on your back and on vour mind. You 
will always have them.” 

Europe still has the war on its back and on its at. It is 
still suffering from new manifestations of neuroses due to the 
invisible wounds. Russia went plumb insane. She is trying 
to recover sanity under the ruthless dictatorship of Lenin 
and his Bolshevist group. Germany, as punishment for her 


He ate heartily. 


debanch of Kaiserism, is struggling against madness under a 
set of dictators. 
Britain and France are irritably peeved with each other. 


Paes 7 


Frederick Palmer 


That Count 


\fter the war it seemed that Britam was the great winner and 
France the heaviest sufferer. Events have somewhat reversed 
the situation. Britain has a million and a half unemploved 
While France has only twelve hundred. Reparations are 
eighty percent complete in’ the devastated regions — of 
France. Her army holds the Rhine and the Ruhr. A de- 
moralized Germany is helpless against its organized power. 
The French Allies, Poland and Czechoslovakia, complete the 
iron ring around Germany. They are out of the growing pains 
of young nationhood and are beginning to prosper and find 
themselves. 

For there is good as well as bad news from Europe, where. 
despite political neuroses, labor is having its reward in slow 
physical recovery. In Belgium ruined villages have been re- 
built, and also in Italy, which is under the hand of Mussolini. 
Indeed, though we were fighting five vears ago to make the 
world “safe for democracy,” dictatorial and group rule seems to 
be the fashion in Europe today. 

For five vears our country has debated and debated the 
League of Nations. The fact is that we are still out of it. 
But we have helped Europe more than Europeans and many 
Americans realize. Our aid has known no political or race 
distinctions. In the days of after-the-war misery we rationed 
Russians as well as Poles and Austrians; we kept millions of 
babies from starving in order that there might be healthy new 
lives to replace the soldier dead. When Europe could feed 
itself, then Europe could work. Out of all the conflict of our 
views about foreign affairs that was our real policy: the simple 
humanizing policy of our people. 


ECENTLY Britain asked us to join a parley on German 

reparations. Germany is not paving. Britain says that 
she cannot; France that she can. She will not be able to pay 
while she engages in political ferment and rioting. We were 
willing to join if France, Belgium and Italy were agreeable. 
They were within limitations. We shall help in settling this 
vexed problem just as far as the limitations permit. 

With the French army master of the situation, the time 
seems far distant when we shall have to send another army to 
Europe. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans guard our shores. 
We are fortunately placed to work out or own destiny. What- 
ever we do for Europe will be volunteer and not drafted aid. 
We shall be thinking of the good of the world, of the whole 
and not of any intriguing part, however appealing the voices 
of any group of foreign propaganda, The more neuroses other 
people s suffer the clearer is our duty to remain sane ourselves. 

After the war the Legion stood as a phalanx against foreign 
ideas of a Bolshevistic brand as it now stands against the 
desire of capital for the unlimited importation of immigrant 
labor. 

The blood test of war Americanized the foreign-born in our 
ranks. Future Americanization must come in the slower 
processes of the melting pot of peace. The foreign born who 
are already here must remain: but we can carefully choose 
and restrict the number of future arrivals. If we have to go 
lo war again we want their Americanization complete when 
they go to the training camps. 

It is Europe's own business if she turns to dictatorial and 
group rule. Our business is to preserve our democracy, though 
all the world turn to autocracy. We want none of the strong 
man stuff in our country. When any man thinks, or his 
followers think, that he is indispensable to any public office 
it is time to reduce him to the ranks; for we have not such a 
poverty of talent that there will be wanting many as able men 
as this swelled head from which to choose his successor, 
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, will have been completed in most communities. 
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EDITORIAL 


Thinking Ahead for the Schools 


TMHE official action of The American Legion in sponsoring 

American Education Week has been acclaimed by edu- 
cators as a peace-time service of the first importance. Our 
public school system has been well called America’s greatest 
contribution to civilization. But the nation’s need for better 
schools and more schools is all too painfully evident from 
the amount of illiteracy disclosed by the draft and by 
Federal census figures. The responsibility is one which all 
citizens must share, for every American community will 
get the kind of schools which its voters really want. 

When this issue of the Weekly reaches our readers, plans 
for local observance of the Week—November 18th to 24th— 
Much is to 
be hoped from arousing nation wide attention to the imme- 
diate needs of the schools. But unless thought is given to 
future needs as well, the full possibilities of American Edu- 
cation Week will not have been realized. 

The foolish, but common, practice of waiting until our 
schools are overcrowded before planning for new or enlarged 
buildings must be made a thing of the past. The serious- 
ness of the present condition is evident from figures recently 
compiled by Collier’s. A questionnaire was sent to the 
superintendents of schools in all cities of over 5,000 popula- 
tion (1,467 cities). Approximately 1,000 replied; of these 
261 reported at the beginning of the fall term of 1923 a 
shortage of 345,153 school seats. Since a shortage of one 
seat means that two children must share a single seat, each 
attending part time, not less than 690,306 school children in 
cities of over 5,000 population are now being educated on a 
part-time basis. The number is doubtless considerably 
larger than this, since only about two-thirds of the cities of 
this size reported. 

Several factors have contributed to the overcrowded 
conditions of the schools. The normal growth in population 
must always be reckoned with, but in many cities industrial 
expansion and the tendency for the rural population to 
move to the urban centers have brought abnormal growth 
in recent years. The war is also credited with very signifi- 
cant increases in the demand for education. But lack of 
proper school accommodations is more generally due to 
failure properly to plan ahead than to any abnormal demand 
which could not be foreseen. 

In certain cities and towns, on the other hand, boards of 
education have come to realize the importance of the scien- 
tific planning of school building programs to meet present 
and future needs. Several of them have enlisted the aid 
of Professors George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, under whose direc- 
tion local surveys have been conducted. In an article pre- 
pared for The American City Magazine, Dr. Engelhardt 
outlines six standards for consideration in the planning of 
school building programs, as follows: 


1. Large school buildings housing a minimum of 1,000 to 
1,200 pupils should be considered as the desirable parts of a 
future school plant. 

2. All school buildings should be planned in terms of 
units which permit of sufficient construction to meet imme- 
diate needs and supplementary construction as needs require. 

3. School buildings should be so located that there will 
be no overlapping among the districts served. This requires 
the acceptance of definite travel distances for children of the 
various school periods; one-half mile for the elementary 
school, one mile for the junior high schools and one and a 
half or more for the senior high schools. 

4. A large school building with a large enrollment re- 
quires a large site. Elementary schools should have sites 
of four to five acres, junior high schools sites of six to ten 
acres, and senior high school sites of ten acres and above. 

5. School building planning must anticipate population 
needs and should consider every element of adult and child 
population growth. 

6. All school building development should be in terms of 
a zoning plan for the city which takes into consideration the 


residential areas, park development, street development and 
industrial development. 


Planning and action of this sort will not only enable a 
growing city to provide school accommodations for all of its 
children, but will save large sums of money as compared 
with equivalent accommodations under a haphazard pro- 
gram. <A smaller number of school buildings, carefully 
planned and properly placed, may meet the educational needs 
of a city more adequately and at smaller cost than a larger 
number of buildings erected merely to meet emergencies as 
they arise. 

But a far-sighted school program is not merely a city 
or town problem; it is a village and rural problem as well. 
In many rural sections the best service that can be rendered 
to the cause of public education is to urge the substitution 
cf consolidated or graded schools for the obsolete one-room 
schools. In emphasizing the fact that the one-room school 
is not merely ineffective in instruction but costly in opera- 
tion, the National Education Association estimates thirty- 
six pupils per teacher in the graded schools as compared 
with an average enrollment per teacher in the one-room 
schools of less than twenty. In a graded school thirty-six 
pupils can more effectively be taught than twenty in a one- 
room school. Yet the cost of a year’s schooling is estimated 
at an average of $80 in the one-room school as compared 
with only $44 in a graded school. Nearly 200,000 one-room 
schools still exist in the United States. This means that 
almost 4,000,000 of the nation’s 23,000,000 children are still 
being instructed in this relic of a by-gone age, and that this 
inadequate instruction is costing millions of dollars each 
year in excess of what a thoroughly modernized system 
would require. 

An educated nation is pretty apt to be a happy nation. 
Every person in America who has the welfare of his country 
truly at heart should do all that lies within his power to 
improve the educational facilities in his vicinity. We 
should not permit our schools to suffer through lack of 
adequate support—moral or financial. 


Autumn’s Innings 


HEY call baseball the great American sport, and they 

may be right. But it would be difficult to convince 
the average football enthusiast that they are right. The 
man who would gladly go without food for a day or so to 
be able to see a Michigan-Chicago game, or a battle royal 
between California and Stanford, or Princeton and Harvard, 
or Syracuse and Pittsburgh, or Army and Notre Dame, 
or Vanderbilt and Georgia Tech—that man knows that 
under God’s blue sky there is no other sport that is half so 
thrilling and so soul-satisfying. 

The 1923 football season will soon be a thing of the 
past. In a few days, with the exception of a handful of 
players who will figure in a scattering of post-season games, 
the stars and the would-be stars and the scrubs and the 
coaches will turn to other and less strenuous pursuits. 
Presently the experts and the would-be experts will be 
busying themselves choosing their All-America elevens— 
and how their selections will differ! 

On the whole it has been a brilliant season. There has 
been an unusual amount of forward passing; and because 
the modern coach is a wise man, the open game has been 
used as never before. Many small-college teams have proved 
to be Jack the Giant Killers and have laid low adversaries 
from institutions boasting enormous registration figures. 
And every Saturday afternoon attendance records have 
been smashed wherever football is played—and that means 
everywhere. 

Yes, it’s been a great season. 
better. 


May 1924 prove even 
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“FOR THE DISABLED, EVERYTHING—FOR THE ABLEBODIED. NOTHING” 





19 West 44th St., New 


My grade or rank was ..... 
Bee PUNE HONE GE noi scinccicce ceinic 
My address is 





Date 


To the EX-SERVICE MEN'S ANTI-BONUS LEAGUE, 


York City. 


Without obligating myself in any way I wish to state that | served in the World War and that as a matter 
of principle, patriotism and good citizenship I AM IN FAVOR OF THE MOST GENEROUS CARE AND 
COMPENSATION FOR EVERY DISABLED VETERAN OF THE WORLD WAR BUT I AM NOT IN. 
FAVOR OF A FEDERAL BONUS FOR ABLE-BODIED EX-SERVICE MEN. — 


er et SOUS WIRE GEE x5 sce wanae eesee lex Gaesndsaoesde 


. 1923 








A lop-sided ballot. 


but plenty of funds are available). 








The “Ex-Service Men's Anti-Bonus League” is send- 
ing out six million cards like this one (a rather expensive mailing job, 
You, Mr. Veteran, may be for the 
“bonus”—do you see any chance to express your preference on this card? 





Big Business Trains Its Guns 
on Adjusted Compensation 


ALVIN COOLIDGE had _ been 
President just seventeen days 
and the White House was in 
mourning when Mr. Julius H. 

Barnes called there and was ushered 
into the handsome circular chamber in 
the executive wing in which the Presi- 
dent receives official visitors. Mr. 
Barnes was not alone. As president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States he headed a company of gentle- 
men who are able to speak for some of 
the richest and most powerful business 
interests in this country. It was an im- 
pressive delegation that waited on the 
new President. 

Now what, pray, might have been 
the errand that brought these distin- 
guished, wealthy and influential gentle- 
men to Washington and to the White 
House at this particular time? While 
he had been officially in office seventeen 
days, for praetical purposes President 
Coolidge had been at his new duties 
only a week. He had just begun to 
formulate the policies which were to 
mark his administration. Our callers, 
then, arrived at a significant juncture. 
Naturally, the question arises, what 
might their mission be? 

Well, it might have been any one of 
a number of things, but this is what 


-it was: 


Mr. Barnes and his colleagues called 
to tell the President of the United 
States that big business wants him to 
veto The American Legion’s Adjusted 
Compensation Bill. 

That is putting it plainly, of course, 
but that and nothing else is the sum 
and substance of the message the 
authorized spokesmen of big business 
delivered to the President on the sub- 
Ject of adjusted compensation. And 
the President is the man who can do 
more than any other to assist or retard 
the enactment of that legislation. When 
the bill is passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives it will come 
to the President for his rejection or 
approval. 

few weeks ago I wrote in these 
columns that the House and_ Senate 


By Marquis James 


would pass the bill—the House hy a 
vote of eight to one,.the Senate by a 
majority of about forty out of a total 
of ninety-six votes. In fact, I said 
more than that. I said the bill would 
become a law during the next session 
of Congress, which convenes on Decem- 
ber 6th. That means that should Presi- 
dent Coolidge follow the wishes of Mr. 
Barnes and his associates and veto the 
bill Congress will repass it over that 
veto. This came near happening last 
year when Mr. Harding vetoed the bill. 
The House repassed it by a vote of 248 
to 54 and the Senate by 44 to 28. Four 
votes were lacking in the Senate to 
make up the two-thirds majority which 
is necessary to nullify a Presidential 
veto. 


Enough Votes to Override a Veto 


HIS year the adjusted compensation 

cause has sufficient supporters in the 
Senate to override a Presidential veto 
in an out-and-out fight on a bill such 
as the Legion heretofore has sponsored. 
The Legion hopes, of course, that things 
will not come to this pass. It hopes 
that the President will sign the bill as 
he signed a similar measure when he 
was governor of Massachusetts. But at 
all odds, a fight for adjusted compensa- 
tion waged on its merits is bound to 
win, and to win during the next session 
of Congress. 

Such a fight will win because the 
American people have delivered to their 
national legislators a plain mandate on 
the subject. The Leyislatures of twen- 
ty-three States have called upon Con- 
gress to enact such legislation. No 
one can successfully contend that the 
majority of all the people of the United 
States do not want this debt to the 
veterans paid. This is not a sudden 
whim. They have wanted it paid for 
a long time, and expect that it shall be 
paid before the next Congress adjourns. 

The opposition knows this as well as 
it knows anything, and is desperately 





hard pressed for something to do to 
prevent a fight on the merits of the 
adjusted compensation issue. It is not 
averse to the use of trickery and deceit 
to accomplish this, as will appear. 
Neither is it averse to raising a little 
jackpot of $125.000 to achieve a single 
angle of its purpose. The big game of 
the opposition this time will be to fog 
up the issue with extraneous questions 
of revenue raising, taxation, pensions. 
and care of the disabled and to quibble, 
beat about the bush, and delay, all in 
an effort to obscure the real issue—that 
of paying a debt which is acknowledged 
and long overdue. 

Delay—that is the main 
opposition is after now. Delay, so they 
can get their breath. “Delay above all 
things is what we want.” These are 
the earnest words of one of the aspiring 
Napoleons of the opposition used in a 
very confidential memorandum —a 
memorandum so confidential that when 
it accidentally got into the newspapers 
there was consternation in the adver- 
saries’ ranks indeed. But we shall get 
to that later. 

I was speaking a moment ago of the 
visit to the White House of Mr. Julius 
Barnes and his associates. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
of which Mr. Barnes is president, here- 
tofore has had the heavy réle in big 
business’ expensive all-star annual pre- 
duction of “They Might Have Been 
Heroes Once, but They’re Treasury 
Raiders Now.” The dress rehearsals 
of the 1923-24 version of this captivat- 
ing spectacle are now going on, and, as 
before, Mr. Barnes’s organization heads 
the accomplished cast. But it is a long 
and varied entertainment, and who do 
you suppose we find right up next to 
the star on the program? None other 
than Our Nell. 

Surely you remember Our Nell—who 
takes the part of the sweet, simple 
country maiden with a heart of pure 
gold, a cigarette case of the same, a 
diamond necklace and a_ Rolls-Royce. 
She portrays the True Ideals of the 
World War veteran who doesn’t want 
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this wicked “bonus” which the unprin- 
cipled American Legion is trying to 
force on the country so as to wreck the 
Treasury and brand the alabaster brow 
of Patriotism with the dollar sign. I 
knew you hadn’t forgotten Nellie. 
Well, this year her stage name is the 
Ex-Service Men’s Anti-Bonus League. 

In times past it has been a modest 
réle that Our Nell has graced. Though 
most liberally endowed indeed by the 
wealthy interests who have had the 
anti-compensation show in _ charge, 
somehow Nell has never had much of a 
chance at the spotlight. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why. Any pretence 
that, as the League now makes bold to 
claim, a.majority of ex-service men are 
opposed to adjusted compensation is so 
obviously false, so patently bunk and 
hokum, that the intelligent managers 
of the show hesitated to attempt to 
inflict such a frost on a discerning pub- 
lic. So Nell, though kept on the pay- 
roll, was also kept in the background; 
every year we had our “veterans’” or- 
ganization of some sort, proclaiming to 
represent a “majority” of ex-service 
men who were against compensation, 
but this detail did not figure promi- 
nently in the open fights against the 
Legion’s program. 

Our Nell to the Footlights 


IG business, which was running the 
show, has been chary of the risks 
such a nature fake obviously would en- 
tail. It thought it could go out in a fair 
fight, Big Business versus The Ameri- 
can Legion, and gain the decision. But 
it failed, and it realizes that failyre. 
So our Nell has come into her own. 
From an obscure place in the chorus 
she steps forward as a prima donna of 
the piece, and big business has O. K.ed 
a slush fund of $125,000 and as much 
more as it can get in honor of the pro- 
motion. A cauibieati’ appeal for con- 
tributions to help Our Nell do her stuff 
is going the rounds of the well-heeled 
interests who finance the opposition. 
In it these lines appear: 


Up to the present time such organized 
opposition to the bonus as has been pre- 
sented has emanated from the strongest 
commercial and economic groups of the 
nation. The failure of such opposition is 
evidenced in the pledged Congressional 
support the measure now has and is con- 
clusive evidence that if successful opposi- 
tion is to be found it must come from the 
Same interested source whence comes its 
support—from ex-service men. . 

Ten thousand dollars per month for one 
year will be required to adequately finance 
this program. Funds secured beyond this 
amount wi'l be devoted to national pub- 
licity and the expansion of our field staff. 
Public spirited citizens who are in sympathy 
with our efforts are asked to aid in the 
work by making liberal contributions to 
our treasury. 


This is the appeal for funds for the 
Ex-Service. Men’s Anti-Bonus League. 
It has the written indorsement of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which in its letter also admits 
the failure of big business to beat ad- 
justed compensation on its merits, and 
pleads the necessity of trying to make 
at appear that it is the veterans who 
do not want the measure. 

It is pretty important to such vet- 
erans as will not share in this $10,000 
a month money shower that this fake 
does not get across. Ten thousand dol- 
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lars a month will make a big =e 
It is about ten times as much as The 
American Legion has to spend on legis- 
lation, because the Legion has no Wall 
Street angel. A lot of high priced pub- 
licity men can be hired and a lot of 
propaganda bought and paid for with 
$10,000 a month. But so long as the 
Congress and the public knows where 
the money is coming from the effort 
will be in vain. Big business admits 
its failure in an open fight. Its failure 
in a deceitful contest will be all the 
more ignominious and overwhelming 
when the public and the Congress know 
the facts—and it is the business of 
every American Legion post to see that 
they do know them. 
Ready to Spend Money 

~,UCH is the réle of Our Nell. Just 
) now efforts are being bent toward 
filling the till. The Ex-Service Men’s 
Anti-Bonus League proclaims on its 
letterhead that for the able-bodied vet- 
eran “to seek a reward for patriotic 
service is an act repugnant to the 
ideals of American citizenship,” but for 
some singular reason the able-bodied 
veterans on the payroll of the League 
are not working for nothing. The jack 
must roll in or they don’t perform, 
that’s all. Can it be that their labors, 
therefore, are not undertaken in a spirit 
of true patriotism? Anyhow, this is 
the way the situation appeared to a 
New York newspaperman who knows 
something of the inside of what’s going 
on. He said to me: 

“There is this about the coming 
bonus fight. The opposition is going to 
spend more money than you people are. 
They seem to take the practical view 
that one way to assure success is to 
make it more profitable for a fellow to 
be against the bonus than to be for it.” 

In an effort to raise the $125,000 
slush fund the League is sending out 
thousands of begging letters and in New 
York City is employing solicitors on a 
commission basis. These solicitors are 
carefully drilled and rehearsed for 
their tasks. They are furnished with 
an impressive portfolio of literature 
with which to influence the unsuspect- 
ing prospect—and “loosen the so-far 
reluctant purse-strings,” as one of their 
officers declared. Document No. 1 in 
the collection is merely a note of intro- 
duction. It is addressed to “Citizens 
en to the Soldiers’ Bonus” and 
reads: 


You are earnestly requested to grant our 
representative a very brief personal inter- 
view that he may lay before you certain 
facts of immediate and vital importance 
concerning the bonus situation. 

The confidential list he will show you of 
the prominent men supporting us will be 
ample warrant for the moment or two he 
will take. 


Assuming that the business man’s 
curiosity is sufficiently excited and Our 
Nell’s agent is admitted, what follows 
may best be gathered by a perusal of 
Document No. 2, which tells the agent 
what to do in the presence of the pros- 
pect. It follows: 


(Canvass to be studied and 
committed to memory) 
Mr. Blank, we are ex-service men who 
are opposed to any bonus or adjusted com- 
pensation for able-bodied veterans. We 


believe it is fundamentally wrong in prin- 
ciple and will be vicious in effect, and are 
building a national organization to defeat 





the bill The American Legion is trying to 
force through the next Congress. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
determined by careful investigation that 
there are thousands of ex-service men all 
over the country who as individuals and in 
small groups have declared themselves 
against the bonus, and our League has 
been formed to organize these men into 
one great body and have it effectively 
functioning by the time Congress convenes 
next December, to support the Chamber 
and the Senators who are leading the. anti- 
bonus fight. : 

Senators and Representatives leading the 
fight against the bonus say that such an 
organization is vital to success—lack of 
such veteran support has been their great- 
est handicap. 

(Here show the facsimile signatures 
and say—) 

These are the men at the head of our 
organization. 

(Let him read) 

Our administrative and advisory boards 
have carefully gone over our requirements 
and find that the minimum amount neces- 
sary to get our League functioning on a 
national scale by December Ist and keep it 
actively engaged in the fight through the 
next session of Congress will be $125,000.00. 

Our membership can and will supply a 
part of this money, but unfortunately is 
not able to carry the whole load, so we are 
asking every interested citizen to con- 
tribute $10.00 toward the necessary ex- 
pense. In this way we are distributing the 
burden over the entire, business interests 
of the nation, so that it will not be « hard- 
ship on anyone, and I am here to ask you 
for $10.00. Ten dollars is a mighty small 
amount to beat the bonus. 

Cf he fails to come in, then say—) 

Do you realize, Mr. Blank, what the com- 
pensation to disabled veterans alone will 
amount to in the next twenty-five years? 
It has been estimated by competent author- 
ity that this government will pay out in 
the next twenty-five years over $4,000,000,- 
000.00 to its disabled veterans alone. A 
staggering sum, but necessary, and we 
heartily agree that these men should have 
every possible care and consideration. But 
add to this the billions that you will be 
called upon to pay if the adjusted com- 
pensation or bonus bill for able-bodied goes 
through. This is merely an opening wedge 
for pension raids on the Treasury, esti- 
mated to reach the staggering sum of $128,- 
000,000,000.00 by 1973, or fifty years hence. 
This will mean a heavy load added to the 
already overburdened taxpayer, and I 
thought every business man for his own pro- 
tection, if for nothing else, would surely 
be willing to do his little bit to help it. 


The “Confidential List” 


S° much for the spiel the League’s 
commission agents are intrusted to 
commit to memory and declaim. Now 
for the “confidential list” of “promi- 
nent men,” the “facsimile signatures” 
the agent is to “show and say: ‘These 
are the men at the head of our great 
organization.’”* It contains a_ brief 
statement approving the $125,000 fund 
sought for and -begging for contri- 
butions. It is signed by the members 
of the League’s “advisory board,” 
which numbers the following residents 
of New York City—all wealthy and all 
identified with big business: Brig. Gen. 
Avery D. Andrews, Brig. Gen. Henry L. 
Stimson, Brig. Gen. William Barclay 
Parsons, Brig. Gen. Milton F. Davis, 

(Continued on page. 24) ‘ 
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Why Apartments Are Popular 
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Traer, Iowa, re- 
cently observed its 
fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Among the 
birthday presents 
which the town re- 
ceived was this 
thousand-dollar 
memorial gateway, 
the gift of the 
local Legion post 
and its Auxiliary 
unit. No money 
was received from 
outsiders, and no 
individual gift ex- 
ceeded five dollars 








Four Iowa Posts Do Their Bit 
for Their Home Towns 


FTER raising $5,500 to buy a park 

and give it to the town, Leo R. Farmer 
Post of Sigourney, Iowa, is now building 
walks, installing benches, swings and pip- 
ing and making the park generally a most 
inviting place. More than a year was re- 
quired for the post to get the money needed 
for the purchase which gave Sigourney the 
first public park the town had ever had. A 
$50,000 memorial community building, dedi- 
cated to the veterans of the nation’s wars, 
in which patriotic organizations have per- 
manent clubrooms, was opened in Sigour- 
ney last spring. The money was raised by 
a bond issue authorized at the last general 
election. 

At Traer, Iowa, the Legion recently pre- 
sented the town with a huge arch gateway 
to a public park at a cost of approximately 
$1,000. The gateway was a birthday gift 
on Traer’s fiftieth anniversary. It was 
dedicated to the memory of Traer’s seven 
sons who died in the World War and was 
given as a mark of appreciation of the 
support the community has accorded the 
post. The funds were raised entirely from 
Legionnaires with the exception of $100 
from the Auxiliary unit. No donations 
were received from others and no indi- 
vidual donation exceeded $5. 

“If you will sell 600 season tickets for a 
municipal swimming pool, we will build one 
in The American Legion park,” the Red 
Oak (Iowa) city park board told Lorraine 
Post of that place. Two months later the 
pool was built at a cost of $7,000. Legion- 
naires sold more than $2,000 worth of 
tickets in less than a week. The pool is 
120 by 130 feet and has a capacity of 550,- 
000 gallons of water. The bathhouse has 
fifty booths for men and twenty-five for 
women. Red Oak, with a population of 
6,000, is far inland, and until the swimming 
pool was opened the residents had never 
had a suitable place for swimming near 
home. 

When a one mill special tax levy that 
would raise $10,000 to erect a memorial 
building at Pella was voted and collected 
in Marion County, Iowa, a friendly suit was 
instituted to determine whether or not it 
would be legal to turn over the money to 
the Gold Star Post of the Legion. The Le- 
gion won. The county board of supervisors 
end the Legion then appointed a board of 
trustees who bought the old building the 


Legion occupied with the understanding the 
money would be used by the Legion to re- 
model and enlarge the structure so that it 
would serve both as a Legion home and a 
hall for the community, thus performing a 
double function. 


Illinois Post’s Home Is a Self- 
Supporting Proposition 
HEN Kewanee (Illinois) Post began 


to think seriously about a clubhouse 
it started off with ecstatic visions of a hun- 











dred thousand dollar community building. 
Then cold-blooded business men pointed out 
the high cost of upkeep for such a gorgeous 
structure, and the vision faded. The post, 
in its search for suitable headquarters, con- 


sidered leased clubrooms, the purchase of 
a former lodge buildimg, and various other 
proposals. 


Finally the building committee came to 
the conclusion that the best bet would be 
a business block which would provide in- 
come enough to cover the upkeep. After 
considering the possibility of building, and 
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Home of Kewanee (Illinois) Post—it pays for itself 
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after looking over the market, the post 
eventually secured a three-story brick build- 
ing with stores on the street floor, offices 
on the second, and a large auditorium on 
the third. The price was $45,000. 

A big campaign for funds, supported by 
local business men and carried through to 
a house-to-house canvass of the entire city 
and the suburbs, resulted in the raising of 
The net income from rentals 
in the building amounts to $2,000 a year, 
which will take care of the mortgage and 
overhead. 

As the result of the acquisition of per- 
manent headquarters, the membership of 
the post is the largest in its history. Three 
of the rooms on the second floor of the 
building are used by the post for office, 
card room, and lounge room. 


over $25,000, 


School Contests Attest Legion’s 
Interest in Education 


7 = Legion’s program of Americaniza- 
tion, in which the welfare and educa- 
tion of children is a most important 
feature, is not merely the gesture of adopt- 
ing high-sounding resolutions at annual 
conventions or of originating and sponsor- 
ing a National Education Week. 

Educational activities extend from the 
national organization down through th« 
smallest posts. Beginning in one of the 
local posts, Legion department headquar- 
ters in Pennsylvania developed the school 
medal award idea, and in 1921 the depart- 
ment Americanization committee drew up 
a program which was adopted that year 
by the department convention. Under this 
plan each year in more than 200 public 
and private schools of the State a boy 
achieves the distinction of receiving the 
School Award of The American Legion—a 
bronze medal. The 1921 convention in 
Pennsylvania instructed all posts to make 
arrangements with the school authorities 
for the conferring of the awards, and with 
the hearty co-operation of the school au- 
thorities these awards are being given to 
the boy in each school with the highest 
standing in honor, service, courage, leader- 
ship, knowledge and scholarship. So high- 
ly is this honor regarded among the school- 
boys in Philadelphia that the winners of 
the medal have organized an association. 

Wyoming (Iowa) Legion post each year 
awards two loving cups, one to the boy and 
the other to the girl in the Wyoming High 
School graduating class who stands highest 
in tests comprising scholarship, character, 
leadership, literary ability and athletic 
ability. 

In addition to the annual essay contest 
conducted by the national organization of 
the Legion, in which scholarships totaling 
$1,750 are awarded, many posts are con- 
ducting local contests along the same lines. 
In Auburn, New York, W. Mynderse Rice 
Post aroused school enthusiasm by holding 
an essay contest on the subject, “Our 
Greatest American,” offering as prizes 
framed portraits of Theodore Roosevelt 
with the stipulation that these were to be 
hung in the schoolrooms which produced 
the winners of the two highest honors. 
The first year the prizes were offered the 
prize essays were on Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. The essay contest is a yearly 
feature of the post’s Americanization pro- 
gram. 

The showing of the motion picture, “The 
Man Without a Country,” by posts which 
obtained it from the Legion’s National 
Film Service in Indianapolis has been the 
means of conveying a great lesson in 
Patriotism to the children of hundreds of 
communities. In most places where the 
picture has been shown: special matinees 
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Marshal Joffre and Charies Bertrand, president of the FIDAC, passing 
before the color guard of Paris Post at a French veterans’ reunion held at 


Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris. 


Choisy-le-Roi was the home of Rouget de Lisle, 


author of the “Marseillaise” 


with reduced admission for school children 
have been given. In connection with the 
showing of the film a great number of 
Legion posts, including those in Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin; Indianapolis; Lidgerwood, 
North Dakota, and Key West, Florida, have 
conducted essay contests. In most of the 
contests the general topic of Americanism 
was the subject and prizes were offered 
to the winners. 

School children in Portland, Maine, were 
given the choice of the subjects, “The Most 
Useful American” or “The Ten Greatest 
Americans” in competing in an essay con- 
test conducted by the Harold T. Andrews 
Post of that city. Silver and bronze 
medals were awarded. 


Paris Post’s Color Guard Tells 
Europe Our Flag Is Still There 


HE last outpost of the old A. E. F. 

in Europe still carries on. Although 
the Stars and Stripes long ago came home 
from the Rhine, side by side the American 
flag and the banner of The American Le- 
gion still fly in France and Belgium when- 
ever the days of 1918 are recalled by an 
occasion which attracts the eyes of the 
world. 

Paris Post of the Legion holds high the 
flag and banner which notify our Allies 
that America is still standing by, its friend- 
ship still strong, its hopes and. confidence 
unaltered, firm in the comradeship which 
blood has bound. In the last six months 
the color guard of Paris Post has repre- 
sented the Legion at dozens of events 
throughout Europe. It has traveled more 
than 3,000 miles to unfurl its flag and ban- 
ner on these occasions. It has held a place 
of honor at reunions of French and Belgian 
veterans’ societies. It has assisted in the 
dedication of battlefield monuments, at re- 
ligious ceremonies and burial services for 
dead veterans. It has stood first at Me- 
morial Day and Fourth of July ceremonies. 
Three thousand miles have the khaki-clad 


bearers of the flag and banner traveled, 
and at each stop the wearied and fearful 
ranks of our European friends have been 
heartened by the unfurled expression of 
American support. 

At the annual reunion of the 
veterans at Vichy, the American 
guard marched first in the parade, cheered 
by delegations of all the veterans’ 
in France. At Chaumont, on June 3d, 
when President Poincaré unveiled a monu- 
ment commemorating America’s part in the 
war, a hundred thousand Frenchmen as- 
sembled, coming from all the old towns and 
villages which were the billeting places of 
the A.E.F. As Paris Post’s color guard 
marched through the streets of Chaumont 
the poilus and the aged folk and the gar- 
cons of wartime days cheered in an ecstasy 
of emotion. “The Americans are. still 
here!” they cried, as they tossed flowers 
toward the helmeted carriers of the Stars 
and Stripes and the blue and gold banner 
of the Legion. Never since the days when 
General Pershing himself participated in 
the daily life of his headquarters city had 
Chaumont seen such a demonstration. 

It is Paris Post’s color guard, also, which 
expresses America’s final honors when 
death invades the ranks of the post or 
overtakes an American service man travel- 
ing in France. Dying thus in a foreign 
land, the American receives from his own 
buddies the honors due a dead soldier. 


French 
color- 


socLleties 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 








50. L, 305TH INr.—Third annual reunion din- 
ner, Mouquin’s, 454 Sixth av., New York City, 
Dec. 1, 7 p.m. Address George Bohlen, 99 Water 
st.. New York City. 
309TH INF., 78TH Div.—Al former 
members interested in proposed reunion in Buf- 
falo, N..Y¥., are requested to write Ray Endress 
66 Dudley av., Hambure, N. Y. 

Announcements for this column must be rv 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned 
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T wasn’t the strenuous and often mis- 

spent efforts of the paid song leaders 

in camps that made of ours a singing 
army—it was the spontaneous outpouring 
of “Madelon,” “My Little Girl,” or some 
other ditty with a march tempo from some 
member of the thirteenth squad that swept 
down an entire regimental column, just as 
likely as not while the last long mile was 
being clipped off after a hard day’s hike. 
Impromptu singfests in barracks, in rest 
camps and even in front-line dugouts were 
the unofficial order of the day. Full- 
fledged musical comedies of soldier origin 
after the Armistice testified further to the 
musical inclination of the Yanks. For 
this reason the Company Clerk recognizes 
the request of Charles W. George, formerly 
with the 17th Field Artillery, Second Divi- 
sion, and now billeted in Hammond, In- 
diana. Here is his letter: 


AM wondering if the Company Clerk could 

help me in securing the words to some of 
the old army songs that we used to sing. A 
few of them are “While the Caissons Are 
Rolling Along,” “I Don’t Want to Hike Like 
the Infantry,’ and also a few more verses of 
“Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous.” As I was with 
the Second Division I remember a few Marine 
songs of which I recall the tunes but not the 
words. 


LL together now, veteran song writers 

and masters of parodies. Suppose we 
get together in these columns and line up 
some of the song hits of war days—general 
songs, parodies, divisional and unit ditties. 
Only one additional request—go easy on 
the “Hinky Dinky” verses—remember this 
magazine has to go through the mails. 


E’RE mighty proud of the prompt 

and splendid response of the Then- 
and-Now-ers to the requests for informa- 
tion from relatives of deceased buddies and 
of men reported missing in action. De- 
tails of the death of Corporal Hiram Mid- 
dleton, Company B, 18th Infantry, First 
Division, were requested in the October 
19th issue, and Newman H. Bellis, now of 
Wausau, Wisconsin, immediately came for- 
ward with the following report, which we 
know Middleton’s relatives will be glad to 
read: 


HILE reading your Then and Now column 

I came across a paragraph in which in- 
formation is asked concerning Corporal Hiram 
Middleton of B Company, 18th Infantry. 

He was a member of the fourth platoon, of 
which I had command. I saw Middleton killed. 
Believe it was a machine-gun bullet, as his 
death was instantaneous. He was shot on the 
morning of July 19th at about six thirty. We 
had advanced from the village of Chaudun by 
rushes to a rising slope in front of the Chazelle 
Ravire. The Boche fire was very intense and 
they seemed to have the range, and our casual- 
ties were very heavy. Shortly after Middleton's 
death I was forced to go to a dressing station 
and I had heard nothing more of him until 
your request appeared. 

I might add that Corporal Middleton was a 
fine soldier and a wonderful non-commissioned 
officer. I thought a creat deal of him as I got 


to know him very well, having attended gas 








school at the game time he did. I know that 
he died as his people would have had him die— 
a brave soldier and a good American. 


DWARD J. QUINN of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, told here recently of 
assisting to bury the body of a comrade 
who by a coincidence bore the same sur- 
name. This occurred on October 7, 1918, 
just east of Rheims in the Champagne 
sector. Edward J. Quinn was interested 
in determining the identity of the other 
Quinn in order that the deceased’s parents 
might know the details of their son’s death. 
D. J. Ryan, Director of the Bureau of 
Historical Records, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, Washington, read this story 
and makes a report which appears to estab- 
lish the identity: 


HERE is a record of Joseph F. Quinn, 43d 

Company, Fifth Regiment, U.S.M.C., who 
died of wounds October 4, 1918. This Marine’s 
home address was 240 South*Forty-fourth street, 
Philadelphia. According to information at hand 
he was at one time buried in Grave 67, Section 
95, Plot 2, Meuse-Argonne Cemetery, but ‘his 
body was to be returned to the United States. 
As Joseph F. was the only Marine of the name 
of Quinn from Philadelphia who died about that 
date, I am of the opinion that he is the man 
referred to. The name of this man’s father is 
Mr, T. F. Quinn. 


HE Company Clerk as a further result 

of Edward J. Quinn’s story received a 
letter from William F Tormey of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Tormey says: 


HE deceased Mr. Quinn was a member of 
the 43d Company, Second Battalion, Fifth 
Regiment of Marines, of which I was also a 
member. At the time of his death he was at- 
tached to the second battalion as a runner and 
had been for some time. When I last saw him 
he was headed in the direction of Somme Py. 
Later in*the day I learned from a comrade who 
had just returned from Somme Py that Quinn 
had been killed and was buried in or near 
Somme Py. Owing to the fact that the de- 
ceased Quinn was from Philadelphia and from 
the facts disclosed in the item in the Weekly, 
I feel assured that this is the man referred to. 
Up until the time of my discharge he was 
reported missing in action, as no definite in- 
formation had been received. Because he was 
one of my comrades I hasten to submit this 
information in hope that it may supply the 
data as to the positive proof of his death, as I 
feel that his relatives have never received any 
definite word other than “missing in action.” 


COPY of Edward J. Quinn’s story 

and of the letter from Comrade Tor- 
mey have been sent to Joseph F. Quinn’s 
father. 

The foregoing incidents show that Le- 
gionnaires are willing and eager to help 
clear up the doubt existing in the minds 
of bereaved relatives regarding the actual 
fate of their soldiers who failed to come 
home. Five years is a long time to wait 
for definite news, but for that very reason 
it is all the more priceless when it is 
supplied. As the Company Clerk is re- 
stricted in the amount of space he can 
use he cannot assist in cases of men who 
returned home from the war and have 
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since been listed among the missing. Only 
such cases which have to do with men re- 
ported missing in action and appeals for 
details regarding men killed in action can 
be bulletined. A few more appeals are 
here placed before Legionnaires and we 
know a whole-hearted response will follow: 

Mrs. T. A. Turner of Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi, is asking for definite informa- 
tion regarding her brother, James C. Sikes, 
formerly private, Company I, 18th In- 
fantry, First Division, who was reported 
missing in action October 8, 1918, accord- 
ing to notice received by her on December 
15, 1918. She writes: “Every telegram we 
receive states ‘missing in action.’ All his 
mail was returned along in April and 
May, 1919. On some of them would be 
written in red letters, ‘Insane,’ on some 
‘at Camp Merritt, New Jersey,’ and on 
others ‘Not to be found.’ He would write 
home about every change he had and up 
to September 25, 1918, wrote he had never 
received a letter from anyone. After ad- 
vice of his death was received from the 
Government, my father requested that his 
remains be sent back to the United States 
and in September, 1921, what were sup- 
posed to be his remains were sent back 
and buried here. My mother, however, 
who is sick in bed, is grieving every hour 
of the day and cannot ever be satisfied 
as to his fate until she can hear from 
someone who can give definite information 
regarding his disappearance.” 

The Honor Roll of the History of the 
First Division, which is in the Legion 
Library, includes the name of James C, 
Sikes, Company I, 18th Infantry, with 
the notation that he was killed in action. 

Commander Louis J. McCarthy of W. 
Mynderse Rice Post of Auburn, New York, 
asks us to publish this request: The mother 
of Frank J. Cullen, sergeant, Company G, 
23d Infantry, is anxious to ascertain any 
details regarding her son’s death in action. 
The only advice she has is that he was 
killed in action October 6, 1918, during the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. She would like 
particularly to know if he was instantly 
killed or whether he died in a _ hospital. 

This letter comes from Legionnaire 
Jasper A. Kerr of Columbus, Kentucky: 
“If any former service man knows any- 
thing about the death of Private Buster 
McGee, Company C, 9th Infantry, Sec- 
ond Division, will you please let it be 
known through our magazine? I am ask- 
ing this favor for his poor mother’s sake 
as she is twice a gold star mother, one 
son having died in camp and this son 
having been reported killed in action.” 

While we are functioning along the lines 
of mutual helpfulness, which is one of the 
principles outlined in the Preamble to our 
Constitution, we are glad to announce a 
chance to help return some important serv- 
ice documents to a buddy. C. J. Keithline 
of Denver, formerly a sergeant of Head- 
quarters Company, 20th Infantry, has sent 
in a non-commissioned officer’s warrant ap- 
pointing William T. S. Janes as sergeant 
in Company E, Tenth Battalion, 20th Engi- 
neers, signed by Lt. Col. E. H. Marks, and 
also a twenty-four hour pass issued to the 
same man, Janes, by Capt. J. H. Price, 
commanding the 29th Engineers, dated 
Chenonceaux (Indre-et-Loire), February 
15, 1919. If Janes will write to the Com- 
pany Clerk, the documents will be delivered. 
Keithline advises that the papers were 
found by a friend on Berthoud Pass, Co- 
lorado, about two years ago. 


E have some news from far-off Ha- 
waii of particular interest to former 
First Division men. All veterans remem- 
ber the Sal doughnut girls of war days— 
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and, by the way, the Company Clerk found| 
some of those same old friends right on| 
the job at the national convention in San | 
Francisco last month, with a free doughnut | 
and coffee stand right opposite the con- | 
yention hall—so he’s glad to pass on this 
news about one. Legionnaire L. C. Gulley 
sends us the following from Honolulu: 


N September 29th in the city of Honolulu 

there was solemnized a marriage. Miss 
Margaret Sheldon was the bride and Bryson 
Stufflebeam, sergeant of the 13th Field Artillery 
at Schofield Barracks, was the lucky man. Miss 
Sheldon is the original doughnut girl of the 
First Division, having gone to France with 
them and having served with the division 
through all its campaigns. She was among the 
first group of women sent by the Salvation 
Army to France and her devoted service and 


bravery merited for her the highest praises of ee e . 
the officers and the love and admiration of the Didn t I tell you? 
men. For bravery under fire and devotion to 
duty she was cited four times. Since the war It’s the best 
she has been placed in some of the important Si 
cigarette 
99 
I ever tasted! 


positions in administrative service of the Salva- 
tion Army and was supervisor of the Boys’ 
Home in Honolulu at the time of her marriage. 


ERE’S a line from another far-wan- 

dering buddy, Ray Edman, member 
of General John Swift Post of Chicago. 
He writes the Company Clerk from Quito, 
Ecuador: 


N a land where jokes and jollity and re- 

minders of the good old days over there are 
searce, the Weekly is a tremendous boon. I} 
have been unable to locate any Legionnaires in| 
Guayaquil or Quito and would consider it a 
great favor if you could get me in touch with 
any Legionnaires who may be in the republic 
of Ecuador. 


| 

HAT’S a good chance for a traveler in 
the southern continent to connect up 
wih a buddy with whom he can fight the 
war over again—possibly they can estab-/! 
lish another outpost of the Legion. South 
America is represented on the Legion roster 
with posts in Maracaibo, Venezuela; Cerro 
de Pasco, Peru; Chuquicamata, Chile, and 
Buenos Aires, Argentine. Why not add 
another? | 
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Book Service 


HRISTMAS is approaching. A copy 

of his outfit history will make an ap- 
preciated gift for that ex-serviceman 
brother, son, or husband. To insure de- 
livery, it is suggested that orders be placed 
promptly. The outfit histories listed below 
are available through Book Service. In- 
formation regarding histories of other 
units may be obtained through the same 
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Source. (For additional available books 
see other issues of the Weekly.) | 

History or THE First Division IN THE WoRLD 
War. Official. Set of twelve 1: 20,000 opera- 
tions maps in separate container. Price: $5. 

History or THE FourTH Division. Official. 
Sixty illustrations. Maps. 368 pages. Price: $2. 

History of THE FirTH Division. Official. A 
complete record of the division's activities from 
Camp Logan through the Meuse-Argonne. Tables 
of casualties, important field orders, decorations, 
citations. 86 full-page photographs. Many 
maps. 423 pages, 7142x1042 inches. Price: $6. 

PicTorIAL HISTORY OF THE 26TH DIVISION. Five 
hundred photographs. 8x11 inches. 320 pages. 
Price: Cloth, $5: leather, $8. 

PicTroriaL RECORD OF THE 27TH Division. Over 
300 official photographs. 8 x 10 inches. 244 
Pages. Price: $2.75. 
opHSTORY OF THE 79TH Division. Official. Over 
200 illustrations. Maps. 510 pages. Price: $5. 

ISTORY OF THE 29TH Division. Official. Com- 
Plete roster. 240 illustrations. Maps 493 
Pages. Price: $5. 

History OF THE 107TH INFANTRY, 27TH Drv1- 
—_ Official. Over 200 illustrations. 550 pages. engraved initials—soc extra. Also in nickel silver 
rice: $5, sterling silver and gold up to $25.00. Ask your 
as tuloce listed are net and include packing and dealer. Order direct if he can’t supply vou. 

‘in of amy . 
9 charges. Send order with remittance to | The Lyons Mfg. Co., 1123 York St., New Haven, Conn, 


Legion Libr 
York City, tbrary, 627 West 48rd Street, ae 


Just press the 
button and see 
the cigarette 


Jump/ 
<_ |. : like a rookie at 
: the sergeants 
= whistle . 
EJECTOR s]50 
CIGARETTE. CASE —— 


Holds ten cigarettes; keeps ‘em in perfect condi- 
tion; delivers them on the jump when you press 
the button. 

You use but one hand—imagine the cogvenience 
when driving. 


Handsomely designed nickel plate—$r1.so. With 











The balance in easy monthly payments. The famous 
Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch—Insured fora lifetime; 
adjustments, including heat, cold 


isochronism and 5 positions—choice of 
64 new Art Beauty Cases. Direct from WRITE 


t prices. Send today for 
the maker at lowest prices ae BN, 


Fine Chain GIVEN! baker Book of 


Special Offer Beautiful Gold Watch Styles and our 
Chain FREE with every watch Limi- $1.00 
ted! Write at once—while offer lasts. —FREE ! 


Studebaker Watch Co., Dept 1412 South Bend, Indians 
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When you get a chance like this to buy perfectly cut 
sparkling, brilliant, blue-white, genuine diamonds. 
direct from diamond importers, at greatly reduced 
prices, you should take advantage of it by signing the 
coupon below. It is the opportunity of a lifetime to buy 
diamonds at about 40%, less than retail stores charge 


JUST CHOOSE YOUR RING 
RING N—$49.00 | RING M—$69.00 


Large, extra fine quality, Extra large, very tine 
blue-white diamond, set blue-white, perfectly cut 
tn closed mounting of 18 diamond set in open 
kt. solid white gold, bow prong, 18 kt. solid white 
knot design. Looks like goldring, hand engraved. 
platinum. Was $75.00, Former price was $100.00. 


WEAR WHILE YOU PAY 


Pay only $2.00 down to show your good faith, and we 
will send the diamond ring of your choice for your free 
inspection. if satisfied, pay only $4.70 on ring N or 
$6.70 a month on ring M, for ten months. ese 
rings make unexcelled presents or engagement rings, 


ORDER ON FREE TRIAL 


You get a handsomely engraved guarantee certificate 
which specifies that every cent you paid will be re- 
turned If you are not satisfied, and return the ring 
within ten days. These rings will stand any test. Com- 
are them with diamond rings costing twice as much. 
eallow 8% annual increese in value on exchanges. 


NO RED TAPE: NO DELAY 


Sign the coupon and we'll send the ring. You can pay 
the deposit to the postman if you prefer. Everything 
is very confidential. You will find it a pleasure to 
deal with us. We have been pleasing diamond buyers 
since 1879, and our values will surely please you. 


NEW LOW PRICES: ORDER NOW! 


Don’t wait; just sign your name, and get the ring on 
trial before deciding if_you will buy it, either for 
yourself or for a friend. Save 40% . The coupon makes 
it easy. It is the biggest bargain you will ever find. 


WRITE FOR BARGAIN CATALOG 


It tells you all facts about diamonds. Learn to buy 
wisely. It is just like having a big Jewotry store full 
of diamonds, watches, etc. delivered right into your 
home. Sign the coupon right now !{ 


STERLING DIAMOND& WATCHCO. 


Diamond Importers. Established 1879 
Dept. 1321 New York 


63 Park Row, 
\ TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


{S222 E 8888822822229 8S2 |= a) 
1 STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH Co. 

63 Park Row, Dept. 13214 New York, N.Y. - 
I have selected ring... Please send this ring 
to me in lance with terms printed above. I am 
enclosing $2.00 deposit to show my good faith, and I 
agree to pay the palance in ten equal monthly pay- 
ments as specified in this advertisement. If not satis- 
fled, you will return my $2. 


Please send your big new free catalog to me. 
OD. amonds, watebes and = mat 
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The Heartless Wretch 


Younghusband: 
been trying to tell you something for a 


long time, but until now I've lacked the 


courage.” 


The Mrs.: “Heavens! What is it? Don’t 
keep me in suspense!” 
Younghusband: “I don't like potato 


salad.” 


Unwritten History 


When Jonah came back to the town 
To which he gave the slip, 

He said, in throwing his hat down: 
“I had a whale of a trip.” 


Adam was a lucky hound, 
And happy too, I ween; 

The neighbors never came around 
To borrow gasoline. 


rk 


When Noah worked upon his : 
A jinx was on his trail; 
He often heard the scoffers’ bark: 
“When does your old boat sail?” 


Unnecessary 


Willis: “There's the ship I was telling 
you about.” 
Nillis: “The one with the big black 


funnel?” 

Willis: “I guess she has a funnel, but 
we didn’t need any. We didn’t spill a 
drop.” 


Not Exactly Popular 
Pinley: “Was Melnotte elected a mem- 
ber of the club at the last meeting?” 
Killkings: “No, the election was post- 
poned. It was feared there weren't enough 
blackballs to go around.” 


Better Times 

“Times have changed.” 

“They certainly have. You used to see 
dogs running wild with tin cans tied to 
their tails, and now you see them riding 
in them with their noses up in the air.” 


Just That 

Whiz Bang: 
“What's the differ- 
ence between the 
jingle of the Ameri- 
ean dollar and the 
Chinese yen?” 

Sky Rocket: “One 
is the chink of the 
coin and the other is 
the coin of the 
Chink.” 


The Bluff 

She had just been 
kissed. 

“You ‘ll pay for 
this!” she stormed. 
“I'll tell father and 
he’ll--” 

“But, dear 
started to object. 

“Sh! ‘Here he 
comes now.” 


” 


he 


An Even Break 


The Reverend: 
“Does yd’ take this 
woman fo’ bettah or g; >” 
wuss?” did that happen? 

Sportive 
“Ah'll jes’ 


Groom: 
match 


“Dearest, I --er -I've 





“So your movie theater failed. How 


“Well, I put a sign up over the en- 
trance last summer, 
yo’ doubles or noth- Place in Town,’ and I forgot to take 
inne the darn thing down.” 


Ladies 

Excited Lady: “I want six ounces of sul- 
phurie acid.” 

Clerk: “Yes, ma’am. Are you going to 


drink it or throw it in another lady’s face’ 


Obviousness 


Aviator’s Companion: “What city are we 
over now?” 

Aviator: “Look down and tell me what 
you see,” 

“Two heldups.” 

“Chicago.” 


Not So Good 
She: “Did you see the Indian squaws, 
John?” 
He: “Yes, and now I know why they call 
their husbands ‘brave.’ ” 


On Dit 


“There!¥ exclaimed the society editor 
with satisfaction as she inserted a couple 
of French phrases. “That gives a perfectly 
innocent news item the appearance of 
scandal.” 


A Light Blow 


He: “If you don’t marry me I’ll blow 
out my brains.” 

She: “Well, take my advice and use an 
eye dropper.” 


Sounds That Way 

The two famous surgeons were standing 
over the sufferer’s bed. 

“Shall we open him this morning?” asked 
the tirst. 

“I don’t think it would be advisable,” 
snid the second. “I don’t like his flush.” 

“Say, what do you think this is?” inter- 
rupted the patient weakly. “A poker 
fame. 


But Now—— 


Her: “Before you married me you told 
me you were well off.” 
Him: 


“I was, but I didn’t know it.” 


To the Point 


Hokus: “Have you 
ever seen the way 
our efficiency expert 
sharpens a_ pencil 
with a razor blade?” 

Pokus: “You bet. 
He applies shaving 
cream to the end of 
the pencil to get the 
best results.” 


Durned Close 


Mose: “Yo’ bul- 
let nevak teched dat 
rabbit.” 

Artie: “‘Mebbe 
not. But Ah’m tell- 
in’ yo’ dat bunny 
knows who it were 
dat was shootin’ at 
him, an’ he’s havin’ 
a hard time explain- 
in’ to hisself how 
come he still is his- 


self.” 


No Joke 


“There was a He- 
brew, a Scotchman 
and an_ [Irishman,” 
began the paying 
teller, “who—” 

“Perkins, kind 


‘The Coolest 
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eoenfine your jokes to other than business 
hours,” ordered the bank president aus- 
terely. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I was merely try- 
ing to convey the police report of the men 


who held up our cashier a few minutes | 


ago.” 


Swallow 


One swallow does not make a summer, 
A fact that’s very clear to all; 

But in these days of prohibition 
A swallow often makes a fall. 


At the Grocer’s 

Little Willie (laying a quarter on the 
counter): “Ma wants a pound of butter.” 

Grocer: “Not fcr a quarter, sonny. Per- 
haps she wants oleo.” 

Willie: “I dunno.” 

Grocer: “Go home and ask her if she 
sent you here for butter or for worse.” 


Commuter’s Tragedy 


8.19: “Great Scott! 
my wallet on the dresser.’ 
8.42: “Don’t worry. The maid will find 


I’ve gone and left 


, 


‘8.19: “That’s just it. 
my wife.” 


She’ll give it to 


Cause for Complaint 


Sergt.: “Company D’s complaining about 
the beans, sir.” 
Capt.: “What’s the matter with the 


hasbeens.” 


Ample Protection 
Though girlies dress in sheer silk hose, 
In low-cut waists and flimsy clothes, 
When cold winds blow each daring elf 
[s warmly wrapped up in herself. 


On Us 


She (reading an article on ordnance): 
“Honey, what’s the difference between a 
burst and a dud?” 

He (who tried to break into this column): 
“Oh, about a dollar or so per dud.” 


Too Much Advantage 
The Good Sport: “‘Come on, kids, I'll buy 
you all the ice cream you can eat.” 
Raggedest Urchin of Trio: “That ain’t 
fair, mister. Ted, here, ain’t had no 
dinner.” 


Capital Punishment Recommended 


“Say, Bill,” said Oklahoma Joe. “I’ve 
noticed that when one of these Injuns gets 
him an automobile, he wants to take it 


apart and fix it first thing. Why because?” | 


“Oh,” sages Bill carelessly, “I suppose 
it’s natural. He just wants to show his 
injunuity.” 


Crooked Spirits 

Eliza: “Ah don’ hold wid dem spiritual- 
ists no mo’.” 

Mandy: “Huccum dat?” 

Eliza: “Ah went to one of dem meetin’s 
to find out whah is at mah earrings what 
disappear’, an’ all Ah finds out is dat mah 
necklace disappears.” 


Thorough 


“Does your wife do fancy work?” 

“Well, you might say that she does,” re- 
plied the sufferer. “In addition to crochet- 
ing a cover for my safety razor and putting 


” 


a pretty string of flowers down the side | 


of my golf bag, she has just finished em- 
broidering a posy in my buttonhole.” 


The Perfect Tribute 
(Ad in the Portland Oregonian) 


“Marigold Grille announces their open- 
ing at 11 a.m. today. Formerly Ye Oregon 
Grille, Broadway and Stark. ..... 








Note 


The whiter teeth today 
Ask how to get them 


You see everywhere today, men 
and women with prettier teeth. Let 
this test show you how folks get 
them. 


That dingy film 


Film causes teeth to lose their lus- 
ter—that viscous film you feel. 
Much of it clings to teeth, despite 
the tooth brush, and it soon dis- 
colors. Then it forms those cloudy 
coats. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Now dental science knows two 
ways to effectively fight that film. 
One disintegrates the film, one re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 

The results were proved by con- 
vincing tests. Thenanew-type tooth 
paste was created to apply them 
daily. 





Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Leading dentists of some 50 nations 
are advis:ng it today 
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The name is Pepsodent. Today 
careful people the world over em- 
ploy it, largely by dental advice. 
It is bringing a new dental era. 


Watch it 10 days 


Pepsodent also multiplies the al- 
kalinity of the saliva. It multiplies 
the starch digestant. Those are Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agents 
in the mouth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

You will be amazed and de- 
lighted. Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free '” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 526, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 




















Use 


Surplus 
Copies 





Get your post to use extra copies of 
the Weekly in its membership work. 
The three hard months areon. Fill 
up your 1924 cards now. 

You can do your best work with extra 
copies of the Weekly. Write for 25 or 
50 a week. They will cost your post 
only 3 cents a copy. 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d St. New York 








RADIO FANS! 


AFTER DECEMBER FIFTEENTH 





You will have t » pay $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


Popular Radio 


Before December 15th price is only’$2.00 





Subscribe now and save $1.00 








Send your order to 


THE LEGION SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


(Owned and operated by The American Legion) 
627 West 43d Street New York City 
WE WILL SEND THE 
COMMISSION TO YOUR POST 
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STRENGTH 


Without Weight 





Socline cheoul 


An instant appeal to the 
fellow who wants plenty of 
power and speed without 
bulk. 

An altogether diferent mo- 
torcycle—so light a young- 
ster easily handles it, but 
sturdy enough for the big- 
gest of big fellows. 

And economical !—60 to 75 
miles to the gallon of gas. 
125 miles to the quart of 
oil.  Low-built, graceful, 
compact—everything that 
you need for absolutely 
perfect, thoroughly depend- 
able motorcycling. 





Write Dept. L/1 for descriptive matter 


Hendee Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





present mileage, power and flexibili 

make hills on high formerly difficult 4 

low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
y OF stationary engine. es old cars better 
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Nation’s Press Gives Views on Convention 
Resolution That Followed K. K. K. Debate 


TEVER in the history of Legion 
4 national conventions has such ex- 
tended editorial comment been aroused 
in the American press as has followed 
the debate at San Francisco on the Ku 
Klux Klan question. Here are some 
representative selections of newspaper 
opinion of the Legion’s action: 

The annual convention of the American 

Francisco has looked the 
problem squarely in the 
unafraid should, and 
the original resolution, 
but a substitute which omits mention of 
the invisible empire but which deplores its 
efforts to foster strife and hatred.—Hurt- 
Courant. 


Legion in San 
Ku Klux Klan 


face as gentlemen 


ford ( Coun. } 


We hardly think that the American Le- 
gion will be showered with commendations 
for one or two of the things done in its 
name at the San Francisco convention. 
The Legion’s final disposal of the Klan 
issue had features about it which will evi- 
dently bear criticism. One would imagine 
that an organization with the prestige and 
purposes of the Legion would not exhibit 
a case of irresolution when it set out to 
arraign a distinctly un-American and de- 
structive organization—American Tribune 
(Catholic), Dubuque, Ia. 


The convention of the American Legion 
has gone further than a good many people 
expected on the issue of the Ku Klux Klan. 
It is true that the compromise resolution 
which was adopted by an overwhelming 
vote mentioned no names, and merely re- 
cited the fact that any individual or or- 
genization which fostered racial or class 
strife or took into its own hands the en- 


forcement of law was inconsistent with 
Legion ideals. This is about the same as 
saying that the Legion stands unswerv- 


ingly for virtue, and disapproves strongly 
of vice. But in view of the considerable 
number of Klansmen who must have been 
among the delegates, even that is a guod 
deal.—New York Times. 


The attitude of The American Legion, 
in session in California, on the Ku Klux 
Klan, is disappointing to every American. 
No organization stands more for Ameri- 
canism than the men who gave themselves 
to their country in the days following the 
United States’s entrance into the World 
War. The resolutions adopted carry con- 
demnation of the tenets of the Klan, but do 
They should have 


not pinion it by name. 
denunciation. 


been specific in their 
The American Legion members proved 
their bravery on the battlefield in serv- 


They again could serve 
their country as citizens by insisting that 
issues be met in the open. Fear and hate 
are bred by attempting to fight from be- 
hind a mask. For that reason the Legion, 
carrying out a duty it has pledged in the 
blood of the battlefield, should have spe- 
cifically named the Klan in opposing its 
practices.—St. Louis Star. 

The resolution adopted by the Resolu- 
tions Committee of The American Legion 
at San Francisco, condemning “any _ in- 
dividuals or organizations which create or 
force racial, religious or class strife among 
our people, or which take into their own 
hands the enforcement of law, determina- 
tion of guilt, or infliction of punishment,” 
as un-American, was aimed at the Ku 
Klux Klan. Not mentioning the klan by 
name, it could well be adopted as express- 
sentiment entirely in accordance 


with the Legion’s principles. . .. The 
American Legion, as the resolution says, 
“includes in its membership former service 
men of every race, creed and color.” It 
cannot afford to appear to dally in any 
degree with organizations or individuals 
who foster race, religious or class preju- 
dices.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


Thee “Michigan” resolution which the 
San Francisco convention of The American 
Legion adopted as a sequel to a debate 
over the Ku Klux Klan really is stronger 
than the resolution directly attacking the 
Klan by name which the convention voted 
down. ... By denouncing evil everywhere 
rather than as it exists in any single or- 
ganization, the Legion broadens the scope 
of its action into a statement of funda- 
mental principle, and avoids the 
that it is singling one society out for 
special persecution or is attempting to 
prejudge a case without adequate knowl- 
edge of facts. The Klan knows perfectly 
well where the Legion stands and what 
its members think, but there is no room 
for argument or comeback. The moment 
the Klan objects to what the Legion has 


charge 


done, it convicts itself and justifies the 
Legion.—Detroit Free Press. 
That [the Legion’s] resolution of con- 


demnation did not mention the outlaw or- 
ganization by name detracts nothing from 
its force, because it is all-inclusive. ot 
Our own and what we hope will be the 
common interpretation is that the Legion 
did not falter or sidestep the issue in not 
mentioning the name of the Klan—that,in- 
stead of avoidance it was a broadening of 
the declaration to include all prejudicial 
organizations and every attempt at setting 
up invisible empire or establishing super- 
government.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


It may bear another name, but the plain 
fact is that there was a religious issue in 
the San Francisco convention. The Ku Klux 
Klan may have other purposes, some of 
them worthy enough, but religious intoler- 
ance, or in some instances a sincere convic- 
tion that organized opposition to a well or- 
ganized church is necessary, is the essence 
of the Klan’s being. ... The Legion will not 
be disrupted, for it has shown that a vast 
majority of the delegates are rightly 
enough opposed to an organized creation 
of religious and racial strife, but the un- 
fortunate result of this warfare cannot be 
avoided. The seeds of dissension have been 
sown and the poisonous growth is sure to 
have its baleful effect in the Legion and 
elsewhere until tolerance, sanity, the pass- 
ing of fear and the good sense of the 
people sweep it away.—Chattanooga Daily 
Timer. 

Whatever dissembling there may be in 
the actual wording of the resolution adopted 
by The American Legion, by the general 
public it will be taken as a deliberate slap 
ut the Ku Klux Klan. And the public will 
thus conclude that the two organizations 
which have stood so consistently for what 
is called one hundred pereent Americanism 
have come to the parting of the ways— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


To all those who are losing sleep over 
the influence and position of the Ku Klux 
Klan we suggest a look at The American 
Legion. Three and four years ago the 
Legion, with its lawless attacks upon im- 
dividuals, its campaign against our foreign 
population, and its effort to dictate the 


policies of public officials, occupied mueh 
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the same position on the first pages of the 
newspapers that the Klan does today. But 
the Legion did not succeed in holding its 
position and neither will the Klan. Today 
the Legion has almost completely aban- 
doned its former violent and offensive 
tacti¢ts, and at its recent national conven- 
tion it passed a resolution aimed at the 
Klan (though not by name) which sounded 
much like censure of the Legion’s old self. 
—The Nation (New York). 


South of the Rio 
Grande 


(Continued from page 4) 


against medievalism. Men go about in 
buttoned and begilt and beribbanded 
costumes. Fortified ranch houses might 


be set down bodily in old Spain. Her | 


skies are impossibly blue, her flowers 
extravagant, her climate to me is a de- 
light. But if I were a young man with 
a little money and a wife I must say— 
in all honesty —that I would not go 
there. Fortunes will be made there in 
the next decade, if peace lasts, by 
American adventurers. Two - fisted 
single men who are so young that they 
can afford to gamble with a few years 
might take a chance. But I have known 
too many wrecks in Mexico—too many 
men who have crossed the border with 
a wife and child or two and a little 
money and have come out again, years 
later, ruined and savage and bereft. 
No doubt Mexico will achieve stability 
one of these days. It is not safe to 
say that Mexico is wholly sound today. 
There are too many elements in the 
roposition. More time is needed. 
Time is the acid that reveals political 
metal. 

A country, to paraphrase the old 
physical geographies, is made up 0o 
land and water and people. 


Iet’s take the people first. There are} WAKER. 


15,000,000 people in Mexico, according 
to the estimates; there has not been a 
real censusin years. Of these, 6,000,000 
are barefoot Indians. I mean just that 
when I say barefoot. They are the 
kindest, most likable, gentlest Indians 
in the world, but they are indubitably 
barefoot. The man wears a pajama 
costume of white cotton, plus a high, 
wide straw hat. No shirt. He may 
have rawhide sandals. He always has 
a strip of thin, loosely woven country- 
made blanket in which he wraps his 
head when he lies down under a wall 
to sleep. Cold seems not to affect them. 
I have shivered like a dog in my all-wool 
suit and my all-wool overcoat at mid- 
night, yet all around me were Indians, 
asleep and awake, who seemed com- 
fortable as could be. The Indian woman 
of this class wears a gown, a little 
shawl, perhaps sandals. 

Not much of that quarter of a billion 
estimated sale this year will go to the 
barefoot Indians. The average posses- 
sions of such an Indian family might at 
a venture be worth ten dollars. That’s 
high. It includes a knife at a dollar 
and a dollar’s worth of cooking pots 
and a two dollar hat. Before they can 
become buyers they must become work- 
ers. Poor devils, they have nothing to 
work at, for the most part. An Otomi 
Indian will cheerfully trot thirty-five 
miles into the City of Mexico under a 
load of clap pots which has taken his 
family a week or more to make, sell 
them for perhaps five dollars, sleep on 
the cobbles—and Mexico City is a mile 
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Diamonds Here at 
60% of Market Price 


The Buys of a Lifetime 


Never in three-quarters of a century jn the diamond 
business, have we offered such bargains as we now compared 
with prevailing prices. Diamonds right now at rock-bottom even 
in regular market. Yet ours are but 60% of market prices. The 
opportunity of a lifetime. Buy now—the trend Is up- 
wards. but, our diamond prices are based on 1. loan dia- 
monds left On our hands for a fraction of their value. 


Why Pay Full Prices 
Costs Nothing to See 


This diamond banking house, X century old, rated more than 
$1,000,000.00, takes this way of turning into cash the diamonds on 

ich money was loaned and not repaid. Also many bargain gems 
from other sources. See these bargains as the wisest buyers do. 


Send for Latest Bargain List 
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JOS. DEROY & SONS 


Opposite Post’Office 
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|BAZAARS and INDOOR SHOWS & ITS 
ORGANIZATIONS contemplat- 
ing the RAISING OF FUNDS PAYS MORE CASH FOR 


OUR years of practical and successful ex- = el ERE > 


| perience in staging BAZAARS, CIRCUSES 
SELL US YOUR FURS, Dost Wat 


and CELEBRATIONS give our concern an | 
In Fairness to Yourself, Know why Herskovits 


opportunity of offering you ideas in con- 
| ducting these affairs. 
Grading Makes Your Fur Checks BIGGEST. 
SHIP NOW=DIRECT=AND GET 
HERSKOVITS BIG FUR CHECKS. 


Treasure Book, Supplies At Cost, 
FREE Guaranteed Price Lists, Terns 
Tags, Market News, etc. WRITE 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. Inc. 














| We carry a most complete line of merchan- 
|dise used as PREMIUMS together with 
| wheels, games, charts, etc. Our sales board 
}campaign proposition is BIG MONEY 
Write for details, prices and 
terms. 


















E. A. HOCK CO., Inc. Dept. 63 109-111 W. 24St., NEW YORK 
171-177 N. Wells St. Chicago 
SEND NO MONEY He Knew How to Get 
rong — Te 742% With Safety 
evolver 


aneEcl $18.50 


A powerful six shot gun; made specially for Rangers, 
mountaineers and men working in unprotected places, re- 
quiring a safe and efficient weapon. Quick as a flash, with 
great penetrating power and true marksmanship. Made 


of best blue steel, rifled barrel. Hammer with safety. 
my confidence, together with the invest- 


20-SHOT AUTOMATIC PISTOL ment and re-investment of a goodly num- 
—" ber of thousands of my funds.”’ 

The man who wrote those words to us was 
one of our oldest customers. He had been 
buying securities from us, year after year, with 
never the loss of a dollar. He knew that Florida 
first mortgage securities are safe. And when 
he died, the other day, he was a rich man. 

You can get 744% as easily ashedid. Mail 
the coupon today for booklet, ‘Florida Today 
and Tomorrow,” and circular describing a 
Miller Bond issue. 


dl 

Hl G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 
| ; 

A 





“I continue to leave with your company 


20 Shot—32 Cal. 


The biggest bargain ever of- 
fered. Built of best biue steel, 
cheekered grip, safety. Every 
one brand new and Inspected. 
Shoots all standard 32 cal 
cartridges. 10 shot, with ex- 
tra magazine making 20 quick, hard and 

A straight shots. Buy several while they 


Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
712 Miller Building Miami, Florida 





G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co 


last, at f ice, $8.5 y 

$55}. Pockes dee dé col.danne, rw, ee { "712 Miller Building, Miamt, Plorida ' 

6 shot, $8.50. { Please send the booklet, “Florida Today "° To- I 

. morrow, " with circulars describing a good 74 First 
0 , 

SEND NO MONEY A el oe —_ Mortgage Bond issue. 
Satisfactionguaranteedor money back. Ordertoday, NOW. ER Te a ae Setups <p eCuulcks { 
Orders shipped in accordance with State and local laws | | Address. .......06... 00 0csscecectcecevnpavnenes { 


the sale of frearms. 
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KeepMusterole 
on the bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, out it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is now made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’s Musterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





ten on a card if yo rclose 
F TAMBLYN cers 
Ridge Bidg., Kansas City. Mo 












and pay ay 175th the 
. 10 MONTHS NEXT 
/EAK TO PAY THE BAL- 
ANCE! 5 : 
Special Xmas Service 


Orders a prem es 
NO RED TAPE—NO DE: | MONTHS 


LAY. 






presenta, 

Easy terms “alee 
on everything. Send fer a 
TODAY to Dept. 1093-S. >” 


“THE HOUSE OF QuatiTY™ 
CAPITAL $ 200,000. 


LW-SWEET IN 
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Mad 1093-SB ee 


| most a vice with them. 


back the next day. Given work and 
food and the barefoot Indian will fur- 
nish a good potential market. 

“They're lazy,”” work bosses have told 
me. “No account. They want to sleep 
half the day in the sunshine. Too slow.” 

You would be lazy—so would I—if 
we lived on the universal diet of the 
Mexican Indian. Tortillas and frijoles 
—fiapjacks and beans and not enough 
of them. The husk of the corn is re- 
moved by soaking in lye, just as our 
forbears used to make that lye hominy 
which can now only be found as a deli- 
cacy in the most extravagant hotels. 
The pulp is treated with lime and 
pounded into a paste with a stone roller. 
The paste is rolled into thin cakes and 
baked on a piece of tin, a flat stone, a 
board, anything. 

The beans are boiled in a clay pot 
and are the tastiest beans in the entire 
bean world. They are mixed with an 
ungovernable green pepper. On dark 
nights in Mexico you can always dis- 
tinguish the stranger who has just eaten 
a meal made up of green peppers—he 
glows like a firetiy. The Indian scoops 
up his beans with his tortilla and syn- 
chronizes the eating. When he is out 
of beans he is out of tortilla. Now and 
then he eats a bit of chicken or a cut 
of pork 

I do not want to discuss the Mexican 
pig. He is the most distasteful animal 
in Mexico, barring the zopilote, which 
isn’t an animal at all, but a buzzard. 
The zope is the only scavenging depart- 
ment in most Mexican villages. Wise 
white men never eat Mexican pork. 
That’s all I care to say. But good or 
bad, the Indian’S complaint is that he 
never gets enough meat of any sort. 
Now and then a string of thin, yellowy, 
sinewy meat that has been hanging on 
the town butcher's’ rack in the sun, cov- 
ered with dust and flies. An occasional 
egg. And never enough flapjacks and 
heans. 

That’s why he has the name of being 
lazy. A half-starved man is never ener- 
wetic, and it is safe to say that of the 
six million barefooted, not one in fifty 
has enough to eat each day of his life. 
The American oil companies discovered 
that. They tried paying more wages, 
on the theory that the Indians would 
spend the added money for food. The 
Indian isn’t used to having enough to 
eat. It doesn’t occur to him that any- 
one ever has. He spent it for aguar- 
diente or mescal or pulque and showed 
up woozy two days late. So that many 
of the American companies have estab- 
lished company kitchens. Their work- 
men get all they want to eat now. 

“And they work,” the bosses say. 
“The well-fed Indian is a good man. 
Not fast, but steady and sure.” 

The Mexican’s siesta is accounted for 
in much the same way. If you—or I— 
being clad in thin cotton, tried to sleep 
on a bed of corn husks on the mud floor 
of an unheated mud hut in a climate 
that specializes in cold nights, we should 
wake up shortly after midnight. I’ve 
heard ‘em, a score of times, begin to 
laugh and chatter when their first sleep 
was out. Never sour or disgruntled or 
worried, apparently; good temper is al- 
It is no wonder 
that about noon the next day, when 
they have had a handful of beans and 
a couple of tortillas and the warm Mexi- 
can sun is casting glory about, they 
hunt the shadow of a bush and go to 
sleep. You would do the same thing. 
So would I. : 

The next level in the Mexican social 
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structure is another six millions of 
mestizos. A mestizo is a man of mixed 
blood, the product of the cross between 
the forceful, dominating, devilish old 
Spaniards and the native. The second 
six million range from nearly brown to 
nearly white. They are classed together 
on an estimate of their intelligence and 
their social value rather than along 
blood lines. They wear clothes which 
vary from the pajama suit of the bare- 
foot Indian to the Kute Kut Klothes 
of the United States. I am not exag- 
gerating. When Obregon’s troops made 
their triumphal entry into the City of 
Mexico, after Carranza had been killed 
and Obregon’s only rival for the presi- 
deney had been scared up a chimney, 
most of them were shoeless. Backs and 
breasts alike had been burned hard and 
dry and black by the sun. Their hats 
were rags and tatters. But here and 
there an officer tramped proudly down 
the wide, beautiful street in a suit of 
mail-order clothes from Chicago, kept 
new and wrinkled in his warbag against 
the great day. This second six million 
is a present, actual, none too active 
market for Yankee tricks and notions. 


HE upper layer of Mexican society 

is the intelligentsia. This is the rul- 
ing class. Most of them—almost all 
of them—have Indian blood in their 
veins. Obregon is part Indian. Elias 
P. Calles, who will succeed Obregon 
unless signs and portents mean noth- 
ing, part Indian. Adolfo de le 
Huerta, who was provisional president 
during the interim between Carranza’s 
death and Obregon’s election, is part 
Indian. Many of this class are men 
of exceptional force of character, strik- 
ing intelligence, and real initiative. In 
business dealings they are handicapped 
in many cases by lack of experience, 
by the passivity of their associates, 
and by a shortage of world knowledge. 
Few realize the interdependence of the 
commercial world today. Only a few, 
comparatively speaking, have more 
than a hazy idea even of their greatest 
neighbor. 

It is not too much to say that there 
is not a pure-blooded white man in a 
position of political power and respon- 
sibilty in Mexico today. This is not 
to be wondered at. The last white 
men in power were Diaz’s Cientificos. 
and they robbed the underdogs to the 
last peso. The first white men in power 
were the magnificent old Spaniards, 
who took a country and a people by 
the simple process of killing. I call 
them magnificent because they were. 
They swept through Mexico like fire 
through a prairie. But they were cruel 
extortioners, gold-mad, drunken with 
blood. The Indian drank in hatred of 
the white man with his mother’s milk. 
The mestizo an Indian in feeling, 
even if he is very often a white man 
in ability. 

So there *are Mexico’s people 
tabulate them again: 
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6,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 


buy little 
some 


Barefeot Indians whe 
Shed Indians who buy 
The intelligentsia... . 


Then where are we to sell $250,000, 
000 worth of goods in the first year, 
according to the commercial authority 
quoted? The lower twelve millions of 
Mexico’s population, for the most part, 
just break even on the day. The? 
budget runs from breakfast to mi‘ 
night. They will have a very smal 
buying surplus until they get to wo 
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The 3,000,000 of the intelligentsia 
would buy if they could, but most of 
them are broke. For ten years com- 
merce has been fitful and uncertain in 
Mexico. The country is on a gold basis 
because it went through the rouble and 
the mark and the kronen experience 
before Russia and Germany and Aus- 
tria did. 

No one knows how many billion 

esos of paper money were printed in 
ockee during the ten years by the 
various presidents and governors and 
mayors and generals and bandit chiefs. 
But every peso has disappeared. None 
of it was redeemed. You could not 
buy a tortilla with a cartload of paper 
money in Mexico now. The country is 
on a gold basis because no one will 
accept anything else. Silver is begin- 
ning to creep back in rather large 
amounts, but gold is the money that 
talks. It will be many a year before 

per pesos pass current south of the 
io Grande. Once bitten, twice shy. 

Therefore—once more—where is that 
$250,000,000 buying power to come 
from? 

Much of it will be furnished by the 
Americans and the English and the 
French and the Germans who are be- 
ginning to re-invest in Mexico, now 
that our recognition has let down the 
bars to commerce. True, there was no 
obstacle to investment during that 

riod of non-recognition. But Eng- 
fand and France followed our lead— 
gossip has it in return for our agree- 
ment to play their hand in Greece— 
and the individual investor would not 
put his money in a country in which 
his government plainly told him he 
would not be given protection. That 
prospective flood of foreign capital is 
tke reason why the Mexican congress- 
men cheered themselves hoarse when 
President Obregon told them that rec- 
ognition had been arranged. They felt 
the fat days coming back again. 

Because—if peace and order continue 
to reign—Mexico is one of the treas- 
ure houses of the world. The pros- 
pects for exploitation are endless. It 
is probably literally true that when 
once capital is thoroughly assured, it 
will be difficult to find the physical 
means for developing the properties 
that have been located during the fal- 
low years. More work will press than 
can be attended to. And the money 
spent in Mexico will pour back across 
the border—our border or another— 
because Mexico must make up the 
wastage of the ten years’ war. The 
United States is the natural market 
for Mexican products, as well as the 
natural source of supply for Mexico. 
But the nations of Europe have their 
eyes on Mexican business also. 


EXICO seems to be economically 

divisible into four parts. First the 
west coast, stretching from California 
down to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec— 
a land of incalculable riches, for the 
most part not realized on; a climate 
in which a white man can live and work 
comfortably; a fairly regular rainy 
season in some places and enough 
water in most other places for irriga- 
tion; a silty soil that is often thirty 
feet deep. California’s best can be 
beaten into the New York markets by 
the west coast gardens—oranges, grape 
it, lemons, pineapples, sugar cane, 
l sorts of truck. Superb. fishing. 
and there mines. One of the 





world’s greatest pearl fisheries. Graz- 
ing for cattle, abundant hard woods 
of many sorts, cotton, wheat, corn. 
Strawberries in midwinter. 

Second, the high central plateau, in 
which irrigation is necessary for farm- 
ing, but which has thousands of miles 
of good grass for cattle. The world’s 
greatest silver mines are in this sec- 
tion. They have been the world’s great- 
est for centuries. The silver hasn't 
run out, but some of the mines are 
getting uncomfortably deep. The city 
of Mexico is the heart of this plateau 
country, just as it had been for cen- 
turies before Montezuma’s day. Before 
the Spaniards came it supported thou- 
sands where hundreds live miserably. 
now. The ruins of the ancient cities 
prove this. Perhaps modern methods, 
peace, order and time may restore it. 

Third, the oil region abutting on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Not only oil is to be 
found here. It was once and will be 
in the future a superb agricultural 
country. Semitropical, for the most 
part, with high mountains available 
for a refuge. 

Fourth, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
filled with mahogany, a soil dripping 
with fat, a dependable rainy season, 
and a furious vegetation that makes a 
jungle out of a farm in but a year or 
so of neglect. And there is Yucatan, 
where the sisal comes from. Yucatan 
may be counted out just now. Too 
many political experiments going on 
down there. And too queer. 

Under Obregon, Mexico has returned 


to quiet. Perhaps the people were 
tired of war. Perhaps they feared 
Obregon. Perhaps—this is my own be- 


lief—they believed in him. He is a 
sturdy, fair-minded, rather kindly man 
who has grown with power. As presi- 
dent he has been extraordinarily fine. 
He has substituted a second chance for 
the firing squad in most cases when 
men have been caught with arms in 
their hands against him. 

He has been obliged to work slowly 
with his people. They were politically 
debauched by the ten years’ war. But 
they have been responsive to his call, 
on the whole. There are more schools 
in Mexico now than ever before. Not 
enough yet. Not enough by four in 
five, perhaps. There is better order. 
He has gone far toward making 
Mexico dryer. He has at least checked 
the Bolshevist agitation that once 
seemed threatening. He has done 
what he could to put down graft, al- 
though graft in Mexico has always 
been regarded as an officeholder’s per- 
quisite. Most important of all, he has 
subdued and reduced the army, and the 
army was the most formidable danger 
to peace. 
for re-election in 1924. 

“I’m going home,” he has said. “Un- 
like every other president of Mexico, 
I’m going to die peacefully in my bed.” 

Given peace and _ confidence 


He will not be a candidate | 


and | 


order and law and Mexico must flourish. | 


It cannot help it. Gold, silver, oil, 
fruits, grain, cattle, lumber—a score of 
treasures to be developed—and a people 
that if given a chance will develop 
innumerable wants. 
tificos have vanished. The present gov- 
ernment is strong, and General Calles 
is a man of the Obregon type. If he 
succeeds Obregon he, too, will have 
order. | 

Then ‘there will be work in Mexico. 
And wants. And the money with which 
to satisfy them. 


The hated Cien- | 





Pick Your 
Own Job! 


Railway Mall Glerk 
$1000 to $2300 a year 
6 days on, 6 days off. Paid all the time 
days’ vacation, 10 days’ sick 
Post Office Clerk 
#1400 ¢ S00 a year 
8-hour day. 15 day vacation, 10 days’ sick leave with 
full pay Promotion to positions paying $5400 a year 
City Mail Carrier 
$1400 to 81800 a wer 
15 days"Ivacation,'10 days'sick leave with full pay. Good 
chances for rapid promotion to bigger pay 
R. F. D. Mail Carrier 
8/800 to 82600 a year 
A fine job for men in 
vacation, 10 day 





Free travel. 15 
ave with pay 





mall towns or on farms. 15 days’ 


sick leave with full pay every year 
Customs inspector 
$1400 to $3000 a year 
7-hour day 30 days’ vacation, 30 days’ sick leave with 
full pay every year Extra bonus every year of $240. 


Departmental Clerk 

#1100 to $2000 @ year and up 
7'4-hbur day. 30 days’ vacation, 30 days’ sick leave 
full pay every year. Extra bonus every year of $240 


1 
with 





Postmaster 

$1000 to $2500 yec 
Now a Civil Service position. Carries with it great honor 
and importance. In small tow a very profitable job 


internal Revenue Men 
£1400 to 83000 a wear 
7's-hour day 30 days’ vacation, 30 days’ sick leave 
with full pay. Extra bonus every year of 4240 


Other fine jobs listed in FREE CATALOG. Write for 





it today 


TH ShowYou 
How toGet it 


Which of these splendid 
positions do you want? 
Choose it now, and I will 
show you how to get it 
in the easiest, quickest 
way. I have helped thou- 
sands now holding well- 








paid Government poai- 
tions, and I can help you 
too For years ws 
official Civil Service Ex- 


aminer, and I know just 
how to train you to pass 
examinations with high 
rating so you SURELY 


QUALIFY for first posi- 
tions open. I guarantee 
my instruction gets you 
the job you want—or it 


won't cost you a cent! 


Stop Worrying About 
the Future Don't be satisfied with" ordi- 


nary low-paid jobs that get 

you nowhere—that you can 
lose by strikes, lock-outs or layoffs. Get one of these 
splendid Civil Service positions and your worries about 
work and pay are ended Pay is from $1,100 to $3,000 
to start; work is steady, hours are easy, you get vacations 
with Day, and there are plenty of chances for quick raises 
up to $5,000 a year or more. Work at home, in Wash- 
ington, or travel. Examinations for some positions 
coming soon. Getready now. E£z-Service men get special 
preference for posttions open 





FREE 0 i sei 


If you are an American citizen, 18 years or older, you 
can get a Government Civil Service position Find 
out how you can easily qualify, in your spare time at 
home, to become a Railway Mail Clerk, Postmaster, Cus- 
toms Service Man, Panama Canal Clerk, or any of the 
other fine positions described coun pletely in my hangsome, 
46-page book about the U.(S. Civil Service. Get the 
facts about how I can help you land a steady, good- 
pay position with the Government. Mail the coupon 
or @ postal card at once. 

Arthur R. Patterson, Principal 


Patterson Civil Service School 
R-6311 Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 

R-6311 Wisner Building, Rochester, New York. 
Send me your big FREE BOOK and tell me how I ean 
secure a position with the U. 8. Government paying ffom 
$1,100 to $3,000 a year to start, with excellent chances for 
advancement. This doesn’t cost me a penny, 





eee ee | 
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INGERSOLL 
WaTEKBURY 


| The Best Watch 
| $5 Will Buy 


| HE Ingersoll Waterbury, 

like the famous Yankee, 
| leads in its field. It is a feqvele/ 
watch that combines stamina 
with style—a watch of modified 
bridge construction yet with a 
sturdiness that makes coddling 





unnecessary. 
It is the small 12-size, and 
| graceful from antique bow to 


the fine open face. 
With a Radiolite dial that tells time in the 
dark, 26,00. 


Models £2.00 to $10.00 





OPPORTUNITIES 


For space write §. McC. Smith, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Start and enarete Fe ad own Suetiness. ox System pre- 
pretary It 


ke sivv te Py wu weer kis 





Sige 
' 4 ~ wr te FE. Write 
now. Nat'l. Scientifi al my! Monroe, Richmond, Va 


Typewriters; all ay 336 up. Easy payments. Free 
trial, F xpress pre mpaie) _Gaarenne ad yen’ Payne Co,, Dept 
2. Rose Jale Statio sas City, Kansan 
Big money. Free ‘auto, _Whirtwind potter. 
Washes ck es in 

te 





piege- Rite. 





ness. Samy imple te Bree. “wrt Qui he ‘Beetever 
1945 W Irving Park, Chica 
Agents. $20 to $25 a day. No in en . ree outfit. 
Rest value atgest commissions. World Raincoat Co., 659 
Morris ark P N w York 











Comrades! | Large  protes selling the history . «ee “The Stars Stars 
and Stripes,’ ” »ran Alm: 

ace. Eve TY Buddy" 0 it 1 ots V' aaren Pub. 
tis hing Co., 18 Boylston St.. Re -~ ”, noo 
A Wonderful Side Line fo men with cars. Add $45 to 
$100 per week to present i Best silver = ~y made 
100 per cent geet. Rapid r or. Sells to home dealers 
Product quarants ‘ eure winne or. Write Silver- Glow Mfg 
o., Dept A. dbl W, 19th Str New York 


Your Victory ry Medal! Where Do You uu Keep I it? Here is a 
handsome genuine leather, ~ A lined fold, penmensbty pric ed 
at $2.00. Money returned if not satisfied. Curtis Jewe 

., 8211 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, 

















$75 to $100 
A Week 
Easy for You 


Call at offices, stores, 
factories, golf links and 
gurages. 
Take orders for 
Made-to-Measure Caps 
o out of ro men will buy. 
Your customer selects style and fabric--—the cap is 
tailored especially for him Moderate price to him 
good commision paid in advance tor you. 
Write for sample outfit today. 
Dept. AL 


Taylor Cap Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio 





















Musical Comedies and 
soveen. tn ay full in- 


MINSTREL 


tructions for staging. 
a can stage your own ty with our books. Full line 
. Music, cross ieces, Vau- 





antes 
$0. Wabash, Dept. 66, Chicaro 
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In an earlier article, I quoted the 


,old song: “We have the ships, we have 
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Knifing American Shipping i 
(Continued from page 6) - 
ing of American vessels, as well as an the men, we have the money, too,” which ] 2 
American Bureau of Shipping, which expresses, as it was intended to, what | © 
corresponds to Lloyd’s Register in it takes to make a successful merchant | 2! 
classing vessels. marine in any country. So far as we } th 
But how strong is the power of are concerned, we have the ships, al] } a 
Lloyd’s still, even with American ship- right, and if we, as taxpayers, and 
ping, is revealed by the fact that of therefore the real owners of them, keep | Wi 
33,507 vessels of over 100 tons, a total our wits about us, nobody is going to | m 
tonnage of 65,166,238 on the high seas get them away from us. We have the | Wé 
today, 15,875, of 38,861,967 tons, are money, of course; but whether it js 9 hi 
classed by Lloyd’s—50 percent of the available for investment in. American § ¢0 
ships of the world and 60 percent of merchant shipping is something else § it 
the tonnage! Mail steamers, on which again. Money knows no flag. And the § al 
our government pays a postal subsidy, very facts that we have just seen, of fre 
were until very recently classed by the strangle hold that capital invested § in 
Lloyd’s, not by the American Bureau in non-American marine underwriting § om 
of Shipping; and the two new boats has on our merchant shipping, shows § m0 
that Henry Ford is building for trade very clearly that American capital, so § foo 
on the Great Lakes are to be classed far as bankers control it, is not ready § not 
by Lloyd’s, as well. As a_ vessel’s to back up an American merchant ma- § avd 
classification is the basis for the rate rine. A short time ago the Holland- § of: 
of insurance she and the cargoes she American Line floated a 20,000,000 § shil 
varries must pay, the importance of guilder loan on Wall Street in twenty § an 
this enormous power in the hands of minutes. Yet when a practical Ameri- [2 ¥ 
one non-American group is evident. It can shipping man worked out a plan § Wal 
is precisely as if both Dun and Brad- for American banks to finance private § Shil 
street were controlled by the business operation of American ships by Ameri- 
rivals of those whom they rate, and a_ cans the biggest bankers in the United 
business man could only get such credit States knifed the enterprise because of VY 
as his competitors would grant him. the money those bankers had invested 
The influence of the old, established jin foreign shipping. Something like § 20i 
connection, the well-known firm is $75,000,000 goes out of this country § ship 
potent and permeating. Good Ameri- every year in insurance premiums § mak 
cans act. as agents of foreign under- alone, paid to foreign marine under- § exp 
writers and believe sincerely that no writers—or $25,000,000 more than it § ete.) 
harm would ever be done American costs us to run our 1,300 Shipping ff line: 
shipping by the firms they represent. - Board vessels; and not a cent of it ete, 
Yet the axe of sharp and even unfair ever comes back. 000 | 
competition, discrimination and fa- So far as the money is concerned, § cone 
voritism, is applied every day in the therefore, it is what you and I, the aver- § $128 
ordinary course of peaceful business; age men of the country, have that, is § liona 
in times of such emergency as war, it available to put into American merchant Wi 
becomes a sausage machine. Early in shipping—the big bankers will put up ff the | 
the war, and before we went in, word nothing; they are making too much out § want 
was passed out to certain of our ship- of foreign shipping. And about the only § (whi 
owners doing business with England: way that you and I can put up money § blam 
“You will charter with such and such a_ to back an American merchant marine, § Mone 
firm—or you will not charter.” The without doing it through the big bank- § to th 
rate quoted by the firm in question was ers who won’t play the game with us, § 4? 1 
about 60 percent of the market. Nat- is to doit through our Government. To § Work, 
urally, the shipowners held out as long put the matter quite plainly, the finan- betwe 
as they could, but they finally gave in cial interests of the country do not want § costs 
rather than have their vessels lie idle. to see an American merchant marine; § S02 W 
The firm in question chartered at its but you and I do. Very well; what wef Soluti 
own figure, then turned around and re- can do is to vote one. We can tell ourff better 
chartered to the British government at Congressmen that we want a merchant But I 
|the market, making a 40 percent profit marine and that they are to take, out§ Fir 
'on the deal. The head of the firm was of the taxes we pay, enough money tof Vario 
made a peer for his cleverness. Dur- cover whatever deficit there may be inf to sol 
ing the war, also, insurance rates running our ships for us, until suchf 1, J 
quoted by British underwriters were time as the economic situation of the§ No us 
whatever served the interests of Great world recovers sufficiently to enable econor 
Britain at war: if neutral shipowners them to pay for themselves. 2.7 
did not do the carrying that England of th 
wanted done at the price that was fixed where! 
in London, they could get no insurance ND that disposes of the ships and giv ; 
at all. the money. Remains the question tries, 
Yet, despite this lesson, American of the men. There is the crux of the hibitin 
shipowners and exporters still put their whole business, as Chairman Farley of tory ¢ 
heads on the block of foreign control the Shipping Board points out. An len b 
and wait for the axe to fall, just be- American merchant marine manned by i os 
cause it is a nice, solid, respectable axe aliens is a contradiction in terms. anyhov 
with every tradition of long use behind you will never get enough real Ameri alter , 
it. As the Congressional Committee cans to go to sea and serve under for . 
linvestigating the marine insurance eign quartermasters and other petty " 3. Te 
| pame found, non-American underwrit- officers to man a fleet of canal boats. n frei; 
ers whenever they get the chance are Of the 278,593 men ry in British f>0ttoms 
inclined to hold up payments or quote shipping in 1920, only 15,440 were for eee 
insurance rates “apparently designed to eigners—5%2 percent. In our gover ay 
block American endeavors in certain ment-operated ships, by dint of paying §*iate 
directions.” You bet your life they the highestwages paid seamen anywhert ean 





in the world, 85 percent of the crews amt 
American; but not in the privately) 
operated American ships. On her @ 
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voyage, the American Legion of the 
Munson Line boasted a 100 percent 
American crew; but she has not had 
one since, and no other American ship 
’ which | has anything like it. Even with the 
», what Shipping Board ships, where Americans 
srchant | are supposed to get preference (though 
as we | the law to that effect was never en- 
ips, all acted), they get no such thing. 
“3. and On the other hand, any shipowner 
mg keep | will tell you that an American merchant 
oing to | marine is absolutely impossible because 
ave the | wages in American ships are so much 
r it is | higher than on the ships of any other 
nerican § country. He says—and it’s true—that 
ng else it costs $800 more a month in wages 
And the § alone to run an average American 
een, of & freighter than a British one; and that, 
nvested § inaddition, men on American ships not 
writing only have to be better fed, which costs 
shows § more money, but they actually eat the 
‘ital, so § food, so that the company can make 
t ready § nothing out of splitting with the stew- 
ant ma- § ard whatever he can save on the rations 
Tolland- | of the crew, as they do in many foreign 
000,000 § ships. If you believe everything that 
"twenty | an American shipowner tells you. it's 
Ameri | 2 Wonder that hundreds of men aren’t 
a plan waiting for berths on every American 
private § ship that docks. 
Ameri- 
ELL, they are not, and under 
invested present conditions they are not 
ing like § going to be. It is true that an American 
country § shipowner in the foreign trade cannot 
remiums § Make money today. The fixed monthly 
» under-§ expenses (fuel, wages, stevedoring, 
than it@ ete), of one of the best run American 
Shipping & lines are $327,000; insurance, repairs, 
nt of it ete, run the operating costs up to $400,- 


000 per month. The total income of this 
concern is $272,000, or a net loss of 


cerned, i 
neerne It takes a mil- 


the aver- § $128,000 per month. 

that, is & lionaire to do it. 

nerchant Well, what’s the answer, not only to 
| put up§ the question of getting Americans to 
nuch out § Want to go to sea in American ships 
the only § (which they do not now, and small 
» money § Dlame to them—they can make more 
“marine, q money ashore, and live at home) but 
ig bank- § to the whole question of how an Ameri- 
with us,gcan merchant marine can be made to 
ent. To§ Work, despite the enormous differential 


between living standards and living 
costs in the United States, in compari- 
son with other countries? If I have no 
solution of this problem to offer, I had 
better keep still about it, altogether. 
But I have a solution. 

First, however, let us run over the 
various plans that have been suggested 
to solve the problem: 

1. A ship subsidy. Dead as slavery. 
No use talking about it, even if it were 
economically sound. 

2. To take advantage of the provision 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
whereby the President was directed to 
give notice to some twenty-two coun- 
tries, with which we have treaties pro- 
hibiting the imposition of discrimina- 
tory customs duties on imports in for- 
eign bottoms. The time within which 
this was to be done has elapsed, and, 
anyhow, the State Department is un- 
alterably opposed to it. 


3. To apply differential railroad rates 
on freight for consignment in American 
bottoms. This could be done, though 
Probably the railroads would howl, and 
certainly foreign countries would re- 
taliate by digging up every kind of 
regulation requiring boiler inspection or 
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crews gation of foreign ships in their 
privat is, ete., and apply them rigidly to 
her fi vessels, 





The imposition of higher tonnage 





dues on foreign vessels operating be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries than their own. Thus, for 
example, British vessels trading be- 
tween New York and Buenos Aires 
would have to pay higher tonnage dues 
than American ships in the same trade, 
or than British ships trading between 
New York and some British home port. 
This hits the tramp, which is the back- 
bone of any merchant marine—28 per- 
cent of the world’s tonnage is composed 
of the type of vessel engaged in this 
sort of trade. Moreover, the proposal 
is not discrimination in a sense to call 
for retaliation. It also takes full ad- 
vantage of the strong point of our whole 
merchant shipping system as it has 
been developed so far, namely, that our 
shipping routes are all based on home 
ports. 

This plan ideal from the ship 
owners’ point of view. It takes care 
of him, all right—but it accomplishes 
nothing whatever for the men who are 
to man our ships. And no scheme that 
does not make merchant shipping at- 
tractive to Americans, sailors, i 
worth talking about. 

And so, finally, we come to a plan 
that will do that little thing and at 
the same time help out the ship owner 
as well. It may be worked out either 
in conjunction with the above, or applied 
alone. Here it is: 

In 1915, the law provided for 51,500 
petty officers and enlisted men to man 
our navy, at a time when we had thirty 
battleships and were in the midst of a 
world at war. This year the law au- 
thorizes 86,000 enlisted men in the 
navy, and, under the limitation of arma- 
ments agreement, we are held down to 
sixteen first class battleships—and the 
world is at peace. There can, there- 
fore, be enlisted in and paid by the 
navy about three times as many Ameri- 
cans as are now employed in our mer- 
chant service, and still leave plenty of 
men for the navy. Why not do it, and 
turn these extra men over as crews of 
our government-owned merchant ves- 
sels, where they will learn more about 
practical shipping in a month than they 
will learn in the navy in a year, retain- 
ing them as naval reservists, with every 
protection, right and advantage of men 
in the navy? 

The average cost of these men would 
of course, be higher than the wages 
now paid men on merchant ships. But 
if the navy should bear, out of its ap- 


1S 


as is 


propriation for enlisted personnel, half : 


of the cost and the ship owners half, 
the item for wages in the ship owners’ 
operating costs would be reduced to 
below the wage cost of crews of foreign 
nationality, while the navy itself on, 
say, 20,000 men so employed would save 
some $10,000,000 of your money and 
mine, per year. The saving to the ship 


owners would enable them to operate | 


American ships in competition with any 
foreign ships; and thus, by making 
shipping profitable, speedily relieve us, 
as taxpayers, of the annual charge of 
$50,000,000, the deficit in operating our 
ships for us, under present conditions. 

e, as taxpayers, would save in all 
over $60,000,000 per year. An Ameri- 
can merchant marine would be assured. 
And, most important of all, the men 
who would make up that American 


merchant marine would be Americans, | 


serving under conditions of honor and 
scrupulous protection of their interests, 
that would make them eager, instead 
“ _reluctant, to go down to the sea in 
ships. 


| 
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TEED TYPEWRITERS 
This 


EASY typewriter offer we ever made. F REE 








only $5.00 a month and the machine is yours. 


Do not rent a machine when 
TERMS®?, can pay $5.00 a month | RIAL 
and own one. Think of it-- Buying a perfect, late 
model highest grade $105 Typewriter at a bargain 


price—at only $5.00 a month. 

The o41. Silent N ‘ 
Famous Model !NO. 
This is the famous L.4C. Smith typewriter which has 


set the world’s standard for quality and service for 


over twenty years. Perfect machines, Standard size, 
Keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement, 42 
Keys, writing 54 characters—universally used in teach- 
ing the touch system. The entire line of writing com- 
pletely visible at all times, has the decimal tabulator, 
the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back 
spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bearing carriage 
sction, ball bearing shift action. Every late style fea- 
ture and modern operating convenience. Comes to you 
with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book 
ind instructions—-nothing extra to buy. You cannot 


imagine the perfection of this beautiful typewriter 
until you have seen it. We do the most perfect fac- 
tory rebuilding, adjusting and testing known to the 
industry. We have sold thousands of these rfect 
late style machines at this bargain price and every 
one of these satisfied customers had this splendid 
strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ free trial 
before deciding to buy it. We will send it to you 
b. O. B, Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, 
but if you are not satistied that this is the greatest type- 


writer you ever saw, you can return it at our expense. 
You won't want to return it after you try it, for you 
cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order Now — Before They’re Gone 
When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express 
agent $6.20 and take the machine for five days’ trial 
If-you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you 
ever saw keep it and after 30 days send us $5.00 a 
month until our bargain price of $66.20 is paid. All 
cash, 861.70, just a little more than half its original 
price If you don’t want it, return it to the express 
agent, receive your $6.20 and return the machine. 


We will pay the return express charges. This machine 
is guaranteed just as if you paid $105.00 for it. It 
is standard. Over half a million people own and use 
these typewriters and think them the best ever man- 
ufactured. The supply at this price is limited; the 
price will probably be raised when next advertise- 
ment appears, so don’t ‘delay. Fill in the coupon 
he typewriter will be shipped promptly. 
We employ no solicitors—no collec- 

It is simply understood that 
machine until full 366.20 is 
paid You cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter 
opportunity we have ever offered. Do not send us 
onecent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
400-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, i. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 400-360 E. Grand Ave.,Chicage, Ill 


Ship me the L. C. Smith Model No. 8, F. O. B. Chicago. I 
will pay you $5.00 monthly as rent until the $60.00 balance 
of the Special $66.20 sale price is paid. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five days 
in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to 
keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express 


today—t 
There is no red tape 
tors—no chattel mortgage 
we retain title to the 


agent. It is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 
Name. . ecrcocneseeseces ers eeerecceccoecses 
Sereet Address. ....ccccccccsssereesreccveeessesecess 
CH. cc cccccccesccesocess State, ..ccccccese ecccccce 
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CABLE GRIP “clustsb'c Cover Re- 


mover and isa 
world beater. One man sold 120 in 10 1-2 hours. 
Also made 21 sales in 21 calls. Make $10 to 
$20 Daily. Sells to every home. 







perfectly, saving contents. UY 
FROM MANUFACTURERS, 
cents for sample today. One dozen $2. 
BOYLE LOCK CO, 
286 Walker St. Detroit, Mich, 
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Make More 








MONEY, 





Four Box Ball Bowling 
Alleys made $1,860.40 in 2 
months in town of 8,000. 


You may do what scores of others are doing. 
Game is fascinating. Everybody plays. Lit- 
tle money required to start. We help you. 
Start now. 


Pays big profits. Small expense. No helpers 
Alleys automatic in operation. Permanent 
business. All you do is take in money fast. 
Everyone enjoys game for exercise and excite- 
ment. 

Reasonable down payment 
Get our 


Pay as you earn. 
starts you on way to independence. 
proposition in full. Write today. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3716 Van Buren Street Indianapolis, Ind. 























We Pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for Rotastrop for sharpening 
Safety Razor Blades. Every man a prospect. 


600 Shaves 


From One Blade 


Quick velvety 
shaves. Models for 
sharpening nearly all 
makes of Safety Ra- 
zor Blades. Wonder- 
fulinvention. We make 
deliveries. No collect- 
ing. All you do is take 
orders. Absolutely guar- 
ones or money back, 

rite for territory. 
Aasy W. Sth St., Dayton, Ohio 







BURKE MFG. CO., 


EX-SERVICE MEN 








vw Railway Postal Clerks 


$1600 to $2300Y ear 


ae Poeniiie Institute, 
a E187 
wr Sudiewe, N. Y. 


dle Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
(1) Sample Railway Postal C! lerk 


Every Ex-Service Man Should 
Write Immediately 
Steady Work No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations 
Common education 
sofficient 


o Examination questions; 








Ex-Service Men get g Schedule showing places and d 
agora es o» of U. S. Government examin: 8 
a e Cc (3) List of Government jobs now obtain 
oops euupen Fs able; (4) Information regarding preference 
day — a to ex-service men. 
SURE 

eo WOMS. ccccecccvscccsescece Ce ee eeeeseces 

“ 


| pensions. 


|hold the poll. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY * 


Big Business Trains Its Guns 


(Continued from page 9) 


Col. Francis L. Robbins, Jr., Lt. Col. New- 
bold Morris, Lt. Col. L. Simon Plaut, 
Lt. Col. Benjamin F. Castle, Major 
George Brokaw Compton, Major Wil- 
liam H. Kobbé, Major Boudinot Keith. 

Such is the layout, but something is 
wrong, for “Mr. Blank” is not coming 
through with his $10 fast enough to 
please the League’s salaried retainers. 
Can it be that some of the assertions in 
the agents’ canned speech are a little 
too raw? For instance, that $4,000,- 
000,000 for the disabled. The Ameri- 
can Legion has some right to speak on 
the disabled question, because the 
Legion’s first concern has always been 


for the disabled, and every piece of 
legislation and every appropriation 


that has been voted for their relief in 
four years has been drafted and put 
through Congress by the Legion. What 
the League and what its rich support- 
ers have done in Washington for dis- 
abled legislation is a matter of record 
which anyone may obtain. They have 
done nothing except mention the sub- 
ject occasionally as a smoke-screen for 
their fight on adjusted compensation. 
That $4,000,000,000 estimate is fiction, 
and so, of course, is that comical state- 
ment about $128,000,000,000 worth of 
The Legion is anti-pension. 

A few weeks ago contributions were 
coming in so laggardly that the officials 
of the League decided something 
should be done to “loosen the so-far re- 
luctant purse strings” and to “get some 
much-needed publicity.” So the sal- 
aried retainers got their heads _ to- 
gether and this is what they proposed: 
To send a letter to Alvin Owsley, then 
National Commander of the Legion, 
and to T. L. Huston, then Commander- 
in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, proposing a national referendum 
of all veterans on the adjusted com- 
pensation question. They figured, of 
course, that neither the Legion nor the 
V. F. W. would accept, because in their 
private councils the League officials do 
not attempt to delude themselves. They 
know they represent no one but them- 
selves and that their organization is the 
puppet creation of the moneyed oppo- 
nents of adjusted compensation. They 
did not believe the Legion or the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars would dignify 
a request from such an outfit with even 
a respense. But even so, the gesture 
would have given them a certain amount 
of capital. They could have declared 
the Legion was afraid to face the issue. 
They could have used that as a plea 
for Congress to delay, “and delay above 
all things else is what we want.” 

On the other hand there was the bare 
chance that the Legion or the V. F. W. 
might accept, knowing that the pre- 
ponderant majority not only of the 
veterans but of all the people favor 
adjusted compensation. But this would 
put the Leaguers in a hole, you say. 
Not a chance. That is where the 
Leaguers figured to make their ten 


strike. They never intended for a mo- 
ment that a poll should actually be 
taken. If the Legion accepted their 


game was immediately to impose con- 
ditions concerning the actual taking of 
the poll which the Legion could not 
under any circumstances accept. They 
would force the Legion to decline to 
Their publicity men 


would do the rest. The story would go 
broadcast that the Legion refused a 
poll on the compensation question. The 
League would be “a made organization.” 

The Leaguers worked over this 
scheme, polishing up every detail. They 
drafted a letter, bearing the name of 
Major Richard S. Buck, National Di- 
rector of the League, to Commanders 
Owsley and Huston. (This, of course, 
was before the election of John R., 
Quinn as the Legion’s National Com- 
mander.) Then a confidential memo- 
randum was prepared explaining the 
trick. It bore the names of Major Buck 
and Edward L. Allen, the executive see- 
retary of the League. The memoran- 
dum was addressed to the members of 
the advisory board, the wealthy and 
distinguished gentlemen whose names 
have been given before. It is remark- 
able for the frankness with which it 
reveals the intended trickery. Here it 
1S: 

Proposal for Conference 
Having last winter secured considerable 


very valuable publicity based on the pro- 
posal of taking a poll of the veterans on 
the bonus question, it is now deemed very 


necessary that immediate steps be taken as 
herein suggested that we may at once 
and at the same time gracefully, with- 
out loss of prestige, the 
ject, and in doing acquire further 
much-needed publicity, which will show 


abandon pro- 
sO 


our 


friends, members, and prospective contribu- 
tors that we are actively in the field. We 
must show them some action if we are to 
hold them in line. ; 

It is suggested that Major Buck, as head 
of this organization, issue an invitation, as 
per attached, to the heads of all other 
veteran organizations, inviting them to 
confer with him as to the best means and 


method of obtaining a true expression of 
veteran sentiment on the bonus quest 

It must borne in mind that 
our excuse for existing is based on the 
assumption that a majority of veterans 
oppose the bonus ... regardless of our 
personal conviction in the matter. 

If the heads of the larger 
ignore the invitation—which they m 
unless they want to immediately plac 
in their class by recognizing us—it 
provide a definite, final, and convincing 
answer to the question which is sure to be 
put to us sooner or later inquiring as to 
the result of the poll we proposed taking. 
If we take no further steps in the matter 
of the poll, which we ourselves suggested, 
we can, and will be, quite logically charged 
with giving up the idea, because we soon 
learned that if we proceeded with it the 
result would prove our contentions wrong. 

If the other organizations refuse to ¢0- 
operate with us in the undertaking we can 
always give a convincing answer to our 
critics in the matter by truthfully stating 
that the magnitude of the job placed it be- 
yond our ability or the ability of any other 
single organization to accomplish within 
the few months before Congress convened. 

Such refusal to co-operate on their part 
will also furnish us a logical reason for 
going to the major parties with a request 
for a veteran referendum plank in their 
platforms. In our request to them we will 
be enabled to state that we were denied the 
aid of the other veteran organizations am 
our only recourse is to appeal to them. BY 
having this as a basis for our request, mue 
weight of reasonableness will be added to 
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Styh 
leated skirt. Novelty 
puckle and King ‘*Tut 
Trimmed with As- 
@ trakhan all the rage. 
fi the first to wear this most 
fy beautiful dress. 


Send No Money 


Rut rush your order now! 
Giveus Name, Addre 
nei d Size. We will ship the 
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Pitt Ave., New York Cu stom Tailors want agents 

to sell advertised brand all woo! ed to measure 
suits and overcoats direct to ae $50 value 
for $31.50. Sellon sight. No capital or experi- 
ence required Rig line ewates samples free. 
Biggest commissions paid d 


MONARCH TAILORING co. 
100 Fifth Ave.. Dept. York 























SWING CYLINDER 
HAND EJECTOR $] 42s 

Reduced to 
WE PAY POSTAGE 


Here is a gun that is absolutely superior in make 
bility to any 38 calibre gun mad Gun is 
for rangers, mountaineers, 4 


org de *penda- 





en ety to pr nt a lental harge Shoots 
mmunition. 


OTHER SPECIALS ® ihe one ned Coser gee 


over there.” 


2 atin, 10 shot, extra magazine rit - luced $8.75 
TOP BREAK OPEN 


Automatic meting f 


puble Revolver 


2 Ca. § Shot $7.95 
WCal. § Shot $8.95 

SEND nO MONEY 
Onder one of these revolver rs NO Don't put it off, protect 
Yourself and your home. Our .%.. are the lowest, and 


Revolvers the best there are in the market. Pay postman 
of gun ONLY on delivery. WE PAY POSTAGE. 



















back if not satisfied. 

thipped in accordance with State and local laws 
the sale of firearms. 
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If by any chance the Goddess of For- 
tune should so favor us as to inspire 
Owsley and Huston to accept 
| vitation, from that day 
organization, Such recognition would 
immediately place us in the forefront 
| of all organized opposition to the bonus 


j}and would automatically loosen the so- | 


far reluctant purse strings. It would 
give our cause nation-wide publicity and 
our arguments much added weight. 


Think for a moment what it would mean 


for a statement by our National Director 
carrying our ideals to the public appearing 
side by side with a statement by Owsley— 
which he would be forced to make either 
before or after the conference—carrying 
the sordid, hollow, and inane arguments he 
would have to use in support of his position 
in favor of the bonus. The carrying out of 
this idea would prove the most effective 
assault possible at this time and would 
tend to immeasurably strengthen our own 
forces. 

If the invitation is accepted by the 
smaller organizations and not by the two 
larger ones we would call it off, as the pur- 
pose of the conference manifestly could not 
be accomplished without them. 

If the major organizations accept the in- 
vitation we will have won a signal victory, 
because by accepting the invitation to confer 
as to the best means of taking a fair poll 
they, at the same time, accept, in principle, 
our contention that Congress should await 
veteran expression before acting, and delay, 
above all things else, is what we want. 

| As for actually taking a poll of all 
|yeterans under such conditions as we 
could fairly impose as necessary to an 
honest result you may be sure the Le- 
gion would not concur. The result 
would be the dissolving of the confer- 
ence with the onus on the Legion, and 
we still riding in the driver's seat, ever 
fighting for the poll, but an honest 
poll, If handled as suggested herein 
there is no possible chance for any- 
thing but the best of it for us. 


ND right at this juncture, with 

everything primed for a heads-we- 
win-and-tails-you-lose coup, a cruel 
thing happened, and Major Buck and 
|the League haven’t got over it yet. 

A newspaper reporter got hold of 
this precious memorandum. Major 
Buck worked hard to keep it out of print 
—that much can be said for him. He 
worked all night, but to no avail, 
far as the New York Tribune was con- 
cerned. It published the memorandum 
and showed the thing up as the cheap 
sharper’s trick that it aspired to be. 

There was consternation in League 
circles, naturally. The poll was aban- 
doned, but not so “gracefully” as clever 

| Major Buck had hoped for. There were 

hurried and_ serious consultations 
among the distinguished gentlemen 
whose names adorn the League’s ex- 
pensive stationery. Result: A change 
| in the aspect of ‘that stationery. The 
name of Major Richard S. Buck no 
longer appears as national director. He 
|seems to have been gracefully retired. 
|In his stead we have a “national presi- 
dent,” one Captain Knowlton Durham. 
| Sergeant Allen, whose name appeared 
| as Major Buck’s collaborator on the 
| famous memo, has taken the title of 
“executive director.” 

The misfortune of being caught at 
| this piece of business gave the League 
| quite a set-baek, and ten dollar contrib- 
utors thus far have failed to evince | 
much faith in the purified and reor-| 
| ganized body. This, however, doés not 
| mean that the League i is short of funds; | 
| anything but. It should have no trouble | 





| 
| 
| 
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we are a made’! 








While other watch dealers are raising their prices 
asking you for larger monthly payme nts, and making 
payment terms harder for you to meet, we are 
offering you our new model Santa Fx Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, easier terms and 
smaller monthly payments WE realize the war ts 
over and in order to double our business we MUST 


give you re war inducements, better prices, easier 


terms and smaller payments 
Adjusted to Isochronism 


L K Adjusted to the Second 


es Thin Model. All Sizes. 


Without one penny at advance payment let us place 
in your recent to see > to inspect. to ad- 


Adjusted to Positions 
Adjusted to Temperature 






mire. to approve, a a sterprece in watch creation 
A Watch which passes the most rigid inspection and 
measures up to the exacting requirements of the great 
Santa Fe Railway System, and other great American 


trunk lines 


Page 12 of Our Watch Book Is of 
° 
Special Interest to You 

Ach for our Watch Be 0k free—then select the Watch 

»u would like to see, ‘either — famous Santa Fe 
coool or the 6 position Bunn Special. and let us ex- 
plain our easy payment plan and send the watch 
express prepaid for you to examine No Money Down 
Remember— No money down—easy payments buys a 
master timepiece—-a 21 Jewel guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch of other makes. No money down—a wonder 
offer 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. B-111 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kansas 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 

A Letter, Post Card or this Coupon Will Bring My 
Beautiful Free Watch Book 

SANTA FE WATCH CO., 
Dept. B-111 Thomas Blidg., Topeka, Kansas 
Please send me your New Watch Book with the 


understanding that this request does not obligate 
me in any way. 

PN eG ReRbRASh obi 0 00008 0i5680ks ébemeesesbobieues 
ee State 














INCREASES SALARY—MEALS FURNISHED [7 







A HOTEL 


EXECUTIVE 
EARN $2,500 TO $12,000 A YEAR 














ims 

A student writes: ‘‘I wrote to Mr. Wiggins | “ 
at your request and was employed immedi- | i | 
ately in —_ _ better position than was -_ 
originally his student, formerly 
an electric’ in “had absolutely no gl ex 

ce. He is now stock-room supt. 

salary with 
‘or advancement practically 
Another writes: am getting 

alo ae mieoty at the Hotel 

Have found many 

of the peebies ms outlined in your course of con- 
siderable valu 


A Good Position for You 


risading bes hotels want 80.000 {rained men and 
big, paying positic: his year 
yo chances for advanceme a 

of these > 

sitions thea 
the Hotel 

M 








unlimited. 


| Ee. one 












Course 


More positions open 
than we can fill. 


Standard Business 
Training Institute 
Carlton Court 


Buffalo, N. Y. 









Standeré Business TR 
Inst.. Cariton C 
Buffalo, N a. 


Send me Free Booklet 4-182. 









Name 





State. 
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EarnBig Money ay 


Learn the 


cars! Engines, 

electrical systems, batteries, > 
tires, etc. There are not nearly ts 

enough trained men to do this work. Grad- 
uates of this School (all over the world) are 
successful, making money in this business, either 
in good jobs or shops of their own, Age, edu- 
cation, or experience make no difference. Pes 
can be successful too, if you will get M.S. A. S. 
practical training now. 

UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINED MEN 

Study autos, trucks, engines, auto electricity, 
tractors. Learn on best equipment, all in good 
condition, up-to-date; expert instructors to teach 
you, a thorough complete course that slights 
nothing. Plenty of time in every department to 
learn it right. 


COME TO DETROIT 
THE AUTO CENTER 


Here you have wonderful advantages. Visit the 
great plants, Ford, Cadillac, Packard, Lincoln, 
Dodge, Hupp, Hudson, Studebaker, many others. 
These great companies also endorse this school 
because they know our course trains you right, 
Get factory endorsed training at Detroit, 
the Auto Center. Be Successful! 


Write today for 100-page catalog describing 
school, Detroit, opportunities. Address 
A. G. Zeller, President. Write t today. 

MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
34491 Auto Building Detroit, Michigan 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What a — man and 
young woman should know 
What oui 1 a husband and 
$1. 00 Every young wile should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 
Mailed in Table contents & 


plain wrapper 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1189 Winston Bidg,, 













»mmendations on request 


Philadelphia 














SMALL FARMS IN WINTERLESS CALIFORNIA. You 


ean work a small farm with less capital investment And in 
California you can work outdoors all the year The State 
Land Board of California is offering choice twenty-acre farms 
at Ballico, Merced County, on 36 years time. The Rancho 
Santa Fe, in San, Diego County near the sea, is now being 
developed into small farm tracts, with ample water for irri- 
gation: climate delight ful CJ ideal surroundings Very 
r s and many others e 







ia's reasonably 
st state per capita in U. S, 
oil. No winter handicaps. lilustrated land 
ife »ornia mailed on request Cc. Seagraves, 
Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 950 Railway Exchange, 











Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 


factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 


Easytosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 
s Entirely new proposition. # 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 Bway, N.Y. City 











Agents-- Steady Income 


Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and 
Dress Goods, etc., wishes representative in 
each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 

rofits, honest goods. Credit given. Send 
Pr particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 38 Main 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
Power Dependability 
Long Life 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Branches in 17 cit 












! 
raising that little matter of $125,000 


any day it needs it. The ten dollar a 
head campaign was as much to gain 


|the moral support of numbers as any- 


thing else. That the League is not 
troubled financially indicated on 
every hand. Among other things which 
cost money it is conducting a sort of 
poll of its own—sending out 6,000,000 
pamphlets containing “reasons against 
the bonus” and a return post 
which a person can register his senti- 
mentagainst compe nsation, though there 
is no place where the man who favors 
this legislation can indicate his choice. 
Possibly the Leaguers had something 
of this sort in mind when they wrote 
about suggesting a poll with strings at- 
tached so that the Legion would have 
to refuse to participate. 
So much for Our Nell, whose motto 
“To seek a reward for patriotic 
service is an act repugnant to the ideals 
of American citizenship”; so much for 
her means, her methods and her price. 
So much for the calibre and the char- 
acter of the organization big business 
has sent out with a $125,000 budget “to 
beat the bonus” (isn’t that worth $10 
to you, Mister Blank?) by tr ying to make 
it appear. that the whole thing is the 
innocent and spontaneous expression of 
veterans themselves who are opposed to 
this legislation. So much for the outfit 
which enjoys the indorsement of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


is 


is, 


States, whose president, doing his bit 
“to beat the bonus,” calls at the White 
House. 

Such is the opposition that the 


Legion, to win, must meet and con- 
found. 

Or, I should say, some of the opposi- 
tion. This session of Congress will wit- 
ness the crucial test of strength, and 
big business has ee than one card 
up its sleeve. The National Association 
of Manufacturers, representing some 
of the largest of the war contractors 
who made millions out of the war, has 
put opposition to adjusted compensation 
in the place of honor at the top of its 
winter’s legislative program. <A gen- 
eral letter has gone out to all members 
of the association urging them to see 
their Congressmen and set them right 
as to the wishes of big business on the 
compensation issue. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, representing thirty-one affiliated 
industrial groups, a mighty combination 
which virtually 
life of the nation, a combination whose 
profits from the war could scarcely be 
measured, has thrown its shoulder to 
the wheel. It has issued a fifty-page 
pamphlet discussing adjusted compen- 
sation and tells what an awful thing 
the payment of this pledged and prom- 
ised debt would be to industry, which 
amassed these fortunes out of the war. 

This is the situation the Legion faces 
as the battle draws nigh. It faces it 
with confidence, but with a determina- 
tion to put up the fight of its life. There 
is no reason to suppose it will neglect to 
put up such a fight—and by the Legion 
I mean each one of 11,000-odd local 
posts; that’s where the strength of the 
Legion is. Such a fight will win, be- 
cause the American people want this 
legislation passed and want it passed 
now, and they are not in a humor to be 
bamboozled, or to see the men who 
fought a war in which big business got 
rich bamboozled any longer by the en- 
trenched financial interests or by their 
$10,000 a month retainers. 





card on | 


controls the industrial | 
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ROOM ELECTRIC 324" 
LIGHTING FIXT URES a 
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BEO ROOM 


t ig 
i lirect 
SEND ‘NO MONEY 
Pay wh hen eet tie de a stom guaranteed ef meney 
re j 
for FREE tihustrated Catalogue 
UNITED’ LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., Inc. 
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—To aoe and sell the greatest 
S2 improvement in Spark Plugs 

> 2 since Gasoline Engines were in- 
: vented. Unbreakable, translu- 
2. cent core shows ata glance just 
S which cylinders are firing. 


Beacon Lite Spark Plugs 


You Can See Them Fire 


Just lift the hood and look. See instantly 
which cylinders are “dead.” © -Tuess- 
ing. No tes ting. Cost no more than ordi- 
nary plugs. Sure fire. Extra durable, 
Sold only "by “Paul Men"’. Agents emasb- 
—~ ing all earning records. Exclusive terri- 
~ tory, an eal uick 

PAUL. RusBER co. (15) 

H Paul Park Salisbury, No, 










High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years 


fnside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 

and thirty-six other tical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send d for it it TO 


AMERICAN. SCHOOL 






You can complete 
this simplified High 
Schoo! Course at home 
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As one of the oldest pat- 


Dept, H-88-A Drexel Av. & 55th St. © A.S.1923 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at 


PATENTS 222 


service noted for results, evidenced by | many well ieee 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, 
Lacey&Lacey, 643F St., Wash., D.C, Estab, 1 




















Entertainment Committees of Live 
Legion Posts and Auxiliary Units 


Interested in raising funds for their Post will receive a Mes. | | 
sage of Interest by writing 


SERVICE MAN 
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HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY 
46-52 Main St. (Bex 705) 





We also have a proposition of interest for wide awake Legion 
naires and Auxitiary members who can act as our represente* 
tive in spare time 


Haverhill, Massachusetts if 



























Goon Hevines" NEITHER 
(G THERE GAS For My 
CAR OR MEDICINES, Ere 


BUDDY, Wk You RUN’ OUT OH, Doctme-I Forcer 
GET ME SOME SUGAR, CoRN, 
BACON, BEANS, ETC. AT THE 


GROCERY Store ? — 







Yessi2- T ALWAYS PRESCRIBE 
LIBERAL Doses OF CQURONS 
IN CASES OF “THIS Sort “ 7 




















ready to heave a pair of alley golf balls over a blanket decorated with hands 


ocer Dealers Take a Hand “itn 


But manufacturers of many lines carried in a grocery store evidently think 
that the echoes of slum calls, like the echoes of Ichabod Crane's voice in his 
Grocer dealers are now sitting in with druggists and accessory dealers on old schoolhouse, still reach the ears of three quarters of a million doughgobs 
Buddy's co-operating game. and make ‘em snap into action like a rook at post one on his first guard duty 





act quick be 


ept. A-73 
York, N. Y. 




























Thus the top-kicker of coupon skirmishers is dealing the coupons to Legion- Now we have got to show these national advertisers that no k. p. in his 
ires in three lines of business. The object of this game is to see what line royal, and greasy, robes hands us anything other than abuse for our past 
ill produce the most letters expressing faith in the Weekly as a sales producer actions. 

or goods carried in stock. 









We must produce several thousand letters from Legionnaire grocers naming 























































































































Beddy’s most recent setback was a severe shock of couponitis, brought the goods they handle and specifying the number of comrades they deal with. 
bout when Mrs. Buddy demanded that he go to the grocery store around the With the great co-operator sick in quarters with couponitis, and nothing 
omer, owned by a Legionnaire, and bring home the groceries. in our cupboards more than Mother Hubbard found, it's up to us to back up 

3 He keeled over quickly. And when the Stave Hero started to explain his “on oe delivery wagons and produce the groceries in the form of 

é iment to the physician called in, a Legionnaire, the ex-pill juggler nearly did a , ' 

z brodie down the stairways. Right along he had been sending patients to Prescribe for Buddy in your own language. Say why you think the 
gstores to buy goods not advertised in our Weekly. Not so good. Weekly is a fine medium in which to advertise the line you carry. 

And not so good either when the two vets got talking it over and wondering Tell ‘em how the advertising of the Genesee Pure Food Company has made 
the cuckoo around the corner who sold them gas and oil knew that it wasn't them eat Jello now oftener than they ate prunes over there 

$e EE dvertised in the A. L. W Buddy has staked his reputation on our dealer strength. 
h . ; . . , : 
eeu While these two heroes are talking matters over, we'll get down to business He must make good. If he fails, well that bimbo never went after any- 
thing he didn’t get except three yards of skirmish line and a yard of firing line. 
teed or mati There was one bugle call in the service that was never misunderstood, : 7 
, isinterpreted, or misapplied. The old slum notes meant eat, whether a bird The three-handed battle of co-operation is on. 
)., Ime. da bayonet half way into a sawdust dummy, or whether he was just getting Draw your own conclusions. 
a 
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A Fighter’s Frank Letter 


How One 


N ounce of actual ex- 
“\ perience is worth more 
than a pound of opinion. 
During the war, there were 
more than 200,000 Pelmanists 
in the trenches in France 
the majority taking the course 
in English, but many study- 
ing it in French. Many of 
these men were ge tting re ady 
for the return to the struggle 
of civil life—many others 
deciding to stay in the serv- 
ice, saw in Pelmanism the 
chance for quicker promotion. 

In our files are thousands 
of letters from these men— 
unsolicited testimonials to 
the value of Pelmanism—and = COME-EARN 
from the list we offer the fol- MONTHS! BY 
lowing vivid, graphic story KEADERS W 
of one mans success: 


THI ge 
iD 


SULTS SHOL 


‘“‘My story goes back a long way to the days 


when we were waiting in the Argonne for that last 
push which finished the war and cast forth thou- 


sands of men on an unfeeling world 





I knew of Pelmanism in those « 
France, didn't? My dug mate w 
manist, and spent hours over the Littl 
‘After three ses of your Pelmanism 
General’—that was my feeling regardir 
ism I scoffed at it here must be 
it, | thought, but they claim too much 








‘‘Anyway, the day came when Geor re rather care- 















lessly received a furlough After cursing him for 
his good luck and packing his kit [ sent him down 
the line and returned to my dugout to m: ificent 
solitude. It was some days later, se t for 
something, anything, to read, I came ieross 
George's Pelman books. I read, lightly at first 
but gradually my intere grew From that on I 
tudied keenly That period of study made a 
change in me—a change not easy to define ut 





bluntly, it gave me the it to prepare for civil life 
I knew the war was finishing I knew I should 
have to return to civil work—what, I didn’t kn 
and till then I hadn't much cared But Pelman 
aroused in me an inordinate ambition to get on; 
it gathered together my scattered mind, which had 
been wandering uncontrolled among the shell holes 








‘It was months later before I finally cast off the 
shackles of militarism, but I came out with the 
Pelman spirit, the Pelman intent, and the push 
which one gains with self-confidence. I got a job 
at $1,750 a year That was fifteen months ago. 


To-day I am getting $6,250 a year 





a 

‘Recently I saw a statement that the revised 
Pélman Course is 100 per cent. better than the old 
I decided to enroll I find it is many hundreds per 
cent. better to me, and for this reason—I am now 
submitting work sheets—a thing I could not do 
in the old course. This brings me into touch with 
the director of studies; his correction, his s 
tions, his enthusiastic help, are such as to throw an 
entirely new light on the reading of the books 





“T mean to keep at it, and with the courage that 
it gives me, the confidence and the decision, | mean 
to d nuble my salary in the coming year, or know 
why 


Most people to-day are living half lives. Their 
mental engines are running at half speed They 
are not making full use of their mental resources 
For the majority of people to-day are troubled 
with all kinds of inertias which are keeping them 
down below the level to which their natural abili- 
ties would otherwise carry them 


To quote a famous Army neurologist: ‘‘We are 
living far below the limits of our possible selves, 
and there are open to us resources of power which 
will free us for a life of energy and strength.” 


In order to become successful we must free our 
energies from these clogging inertias, open up the 
reservoirs of power which exist in every br 
make our minds keen, clear, bright and « 
You have at your service a method which il 
enable them todothis. And the best time to neg 


is Now 
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“HE EX-SOLDIER WHOSE STORY . 


Make a test of your efficiency to-day by answer- 


ng for yourself the following questions: 


1. Are you a first-class organizer 

2. Have you directive power 

3. Can you originate valuable ideas 

4. Are you a logical reasoner 

5. Do you remain calm and unflurried 
when faced with a crisis 


6. Can you master difficult subjects 
easily 
7. Have you a strong personality 


8. Have you a strong will 

9. Are you a persuasive talker 

0. Can you convince people who are 
doubtful or even hostile 

11. Do you decide quickly and correctly 

12. Can you solve knotty problems easily 

13. Do you remember what you read 

14. Can you remember details as well as 
main principles 

15. Have you an accurate and ready 
memory 

16. Can you remember dates, statistics, 
faces, telephone numbers, and long 
lists of facts 

17. Can you concentrate your mind on 
one thing for a long time 

18. Can you work hard without suffering 
from brain-fag 

19. Are you ready to take responsibility 

20. Are you earning a larger income than 
you were a year ago 


If you are not satisfied with your answers to 
these important questions, then use a 
printed on this page and obtain, free of charge, full 


particulars of the Pelman Course. 


The Pelman Course is founded on the experience 
of over 650,000 men and women who have trained 
on Pelman lines It also embodies the latest dis- 

veries in Business Psychology Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, the editor of the “British 
Weekly,” says: 


“Psychology as a science remained largely out- 
side the ken of the average man until the finding of 
the scientists was linked up with the facts of every- 
day life by Pelmanism. Pelmanism makes avai 
able for practical purposes what the ‘scientific 
investigator has discovered by years of patient 
laboratory research.” 





“For practical purposes.””. Note this phrase 
Pelmanism is essentially practical. It provides a 
course of mental training which benefits everyone 
who practices it iveryone. Searcely a profes- 
sion, business, trade or occupation in the world is 
unrepresented in the long roll of Pelman students. 






rough the Reactions of War 


Amongst the defects which 
keep so many men and women 
back are 

Forgetfulness 
Brain-Fag 
Inertia 


Weakness of Will 
Lack of Ideas 
Indefiniteness 
Timidity 
Mind-Wandering 
Indecision 
Shyness 

Lack of System 
Procrastination 


Slowness 
Mental Confusion 
Pelmanism banishes these and 
many other defects It eeps 
them away It makes your brain 


keen, fresh, v ant and reliant, 





BELOW _ IN HiS OWN WORDS It we % ror It 
ISHING TO OBTAIN FULL PARTIC- t renews your yor ' enables 
THE ME THOD WHICH LED TO SUCH REMARKABLE RE- you to press on unfalteringly to 
LD USE THE COUPON PRINTED ON THIS PAGL your goal. 


Here are some of the qualities Pelmanism de 
velops They are qualities ot the utmost ; tical 
value to you, whatever your position in life may be: 


—Concentration —Executive 


—Observation —Self-confidence 
—Perception —Driving Power 
—Judgment —Self-control 
—Initiative —Tact 
—Will-power —Reliability 
—Decision —Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness —Originality 
—Organizing Power—A Reliable 
—Forcefulness Memory 
These are the qualities which make the difference 
between a leader and a follower, between one who 


dares and does, and one who weakly drifts through 
life, between Success and Failure. And these are the 
qualities you can develop by means of Pelmanism. 


“Scientific Mind Training” is a book which throws 
the searchlight of truth on Pelmanism. Clear, in- 
eisive, fascinating, it describes Pelmanism down to 
the last detail It shows clearly why and how Pel- 
manism has positive benefits for all sexes, all classes, 
all ages, from the boy of 14 to the man or woman 
at the end of life It shows how to keep the mind 
young, keen, active. In its pages will be found 
the testimony and experience of men and women 
of every trade and profession, telling how Pelman- 
ism led them to unexpected heights of social, 
financial and intellectual success. Your copy is 
ready for you It is absolutely free. This can be 
the golden moment of your life. Don’t hesitate 
Don't put it off CT NOW—send for “Scientific 
Mind Training” to-day The coupon is your oppor 
tunity Pelman Institute of America, Suite 1011, 
2575 Broadway, New York City. 


PeL_MAN INsTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1011, 2575 Broadway, New York 
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(All correspondence strictly confidential, 
no salesmen will call) 

















